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ASTER'S SILENCE. 




CHAPTER I. 

A STRANGE ADVERTISEMENT. 



Bertrand Aster, returning from his daily morning walk, 
turned with slow step into the quiet suburban street 
in which his dwelling stood. High elms, whose branches 
were just beginning to bud, formed a shady aisle in the 
street, while, on each side of the broad avenue, beautiful, 
well-tended grass plots stretched like a long, green 
ribbon between the pavement and the house-line. 

The curtains were not yet drawn back from the glis- 
tening windows. Now and then a door was opened to 
permit a child to go out, or to receive a letter from the 
postman, but few other signs of life were visible ; the 
whole street seemed yet asleep. 

The pavements were moist with dew, and the balmy, 
spring air refreshed the brow of the early pedestrian. 

In spite of his earnest countenance and his grizzled 
hair, he gave one an impression of youth and vigor ; he 
was a man not above middle height, with a proud, erect 
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bearing, well and carefully dressed, and his steps had an 
elastic motion as he walked along. 

He cast his eyes up at the windows of a house, which, 
even in this street of magnificent buildings, outshone its 
neighbors. It was built of gray sand-stone, with brown- 
stone cappings above the windows and over a portal to 
which broad steps led up, while two caryatides supported 
the balcony. Upon this balcony stood a servant in 
shirt-sleeves and working-apron, stretching himself and 
yawning, while from a second-story window a maid 
leaned out, shaking a dark-colored cloth and calling out 
an ill-natured remark to her fellow-laborer as she did so. 

In the front-yard was another man with a dark-blue 
smock over his red livery, who was at work with a small 
roller upon the graveled walks, but he seemed in no 
haste about his work. It was evident that here jaded 
and sleepy servants were occupied in obliterating the 
traces of last night's festivity. 

Aster sighed as he passed by. The noisy ball which 
he had attended the night before in this the house of his 
sister and her husband, the banker Witter, rose in his 
memory. But he hastened to banish the picture from 
his recollection, that he might not disturb his present 
peaceful frame of mind by any thought of this married 
pair and their manner of life. 

He glanced across the street to where his own home 
lay ; the building in which he had his dwelling was not 
out of keeping with the fine ones in the midst of which 
it stood ; it was its height alone which bespoke it an 
apartment house. From the second-story windows, 
fresh, young faces, pressing close against the glass, were 
peering out into the avenue. 

Aster glanced up at them. " There dwell truth and 
happiness l" he thought with proud contentment. Then 
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A STBANGE ADVIBRTISEMENT. 9 

in spite of himself his thoughts reverted to his sister's 
magnificent palace. " Poor Abigail !" he said, with a 
sigh of pity. 

With a light, almost boyish step, he bounded up the 
stairs leading to his own apartments. With joyful haste, 
he opened his own door, and, although he knew that his 
family were assembled and awaiting him anxiously, he 
halted a moment in the vestibule, in front of the mirror, 
to smooth his hair and arrange his cravat with the care 
of a man whom good breeding had taught never to be 
negligent or careless of appearances in his own family. 
Then he entered the sitting-room. 

" Papa ! papa !** shouted two childish voices. 

" Dear Bertrand !" said a low, gentle voice in his ear. 

" My dear wife and children !" he said, tenderly. 

The large, bright room, on this morning, wore a festal 
dress, for it was adorned with wreaths, vases of flowers 
and blooming camellias. Aster admired them all. 

"The flowers are from me," said Ottilie. 

He kissed his wife. 

" May blossoms and forget-me-nots," he said with a 
meaning glance ; " the very flowers which formed the 
first bouquet I ever sent you, over eighteen years ago." 

"The garland around your picture. Axel and I pur- 
chased out of our pocket-money," exclaimed Mary, his 
daughter, just turned seventeen. 

Aster smilingly doubted whether this would have been 
possible without secret assistance from the kind mother. 

"Abigail and Carl sent the camellias." 
" And the cake upon the table ? It has a suspicious 
look," said Aster, without glancing at the camellias. 

The boy laughed boisterously. Laughter is easy and 
hearty at fourteen. 

" That's Mary's first defeat in her new field of 
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activity !" cried he, with delight " I offered to destroy 
it secretly, but she persisted in exhibiting her mon- 
strosity." 

" It might taste well, at any rate, father, for mamma 
helped me make it," said Mary. 

" Then we'll put it to the test at once," decided Aster, 
gayly. 

His earnest, deep-set eyes were bright with joy, as he 
looked with pride over the little circle of his loved ones. 

There was his wife whom he had wooed and won over 
seventeen years ago, and who seemed to him to-day even 
more beautiful and lovable than when she was a bride. 
Indeed, Ottilie was a wife who, in spite of hereight-and- 
thirty years, could yet captivate all hearts. She had a 
noble figure, and her finely shaped head was crowned 
with a wealth of chestnut-brown hair ; her face, with its 
ivory-like skin, attracted one not so much through its 
regularity of feature as through the deeply spiritual 
expression which pervaded it and shone out of the dark, 
starry eyes. It was a face which, once seen, one never 
forgot. 

And there were his children ; Mary, a youthful image 
of her mother ; and Axel, a sturdy boy, with wise face 
and high forehead, over which his dark hair fell in 
locks. Mary, in spite of her close resemblance to her 
mother, was not beautiful. 

Once again. Aster thought this morning what a won- 
derful sculptor is life. It can delineate in a woman's 
face mysterious lineaments, and cast a shimmer of 
enigmatical beauty over all — a beauty which endures 
and captivates like youth or classic form. In Mary's 
face was the image of his wife as she must have been at 
seventeen ; the same grace, the same loveliness ; years 
change the features, but cannot destroy the charm. 
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To be sure, before he had ever known Ottilie, life had 
already written subtle, sad lines around her mouth, lines 
which all the peace and happiness at his side had never 
dispelled. 

" My dear wife !** said Aster again, with heart over- 
flowing with love. And Ottilie, deeply moved by his 
tone, threw herself into his arms. 

The door opened, and the maid-servant entered with 
a tray. 

Aster listened smilingly to the kind wishes of the 
good-hearted Minna, who hoped she might yet serve her 
gracious master and mistress for long years to come, 
provided her Fritz would have patience to wait for her. 

"Where is your Fritz, now ?" asked Ottilie, as she 
took from the maid the coffee tray, upon which, between 
a coffee-pot and cream jug, a package of books and 
papers lay. 

" He has a place as waiter with the Count Joseph 
Esterhazy," answered Minna. " The wages are small, 
and he has no chance to save." 

A deadly silence followed the name of Esterhazy ; the 
only unconstrained member of the little circle was Axel, 
who was busy cutting the cake. 

**It*s not fit to eat, sure enough," said the boy, tri- 
umphantly, as he took a bite of the slippery-looking 
pastry. 

Mary changed color, and looked after Minna, who was 
just leaving the room. 

" Just look," continued Axel, " Mary's ashamed of it 
herself, she is quite rosy." Whereupon Mary gave him 
a little pinch, and said : 

" What a stupid boy you are !" 

Whatever may have been the parents' thoughts while 
their children were laughing, they now put them away 
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with a powerful effort, and Aster took up the package to 
see what the mail had brought, while his wife asked : 

" Has not Francis written ?" 

" Here is a note of congratulation," her husband 
answered, as he unfolded a small sheet, "and joyful 
news, too ; he has been made assessor, and will be here 
to visit us in a fortnight, when he will have *much, very 
much,* to tell.*' 

" That sounds full of promise," said Ottilie, smiling. 

** Perhaps Uncle Francis is betrothed,** ventured 
Mary. 

" Indeed, the child may be right ; one frequently 
announces an affair of the heart after some such fashion,** 
said Aster, as he unfolded his Cologne Gazette, while his 
wife began to read her brother-in-law Francis' letter. 

A surprised cry from her husband made her look up. 
Aster, who had put on gold-rimmed eye-glasses to read 
his paper, looked through them now at his wife and then 
back at the paper. 

" Without doubt, it is you," he said, with the face of a 
man who does not comprehend what he reads. Ottilie 
gazed at him in astonishment. 

**Here,** and Aster pointed with his finger to a line in 
the advertisement column. 

Ottilie looked at the conspicuous lines set around an 
advertisement whose heading read : 

" To O., n^e v. W." 

Her heart began to beat so loudly and violently that 
she seemed to breath with difficulty. Her hands trem- 
bled. She felt that her cheeks had grown ghastly pale. 
Her husband looked at her anxiously. 

" Love," he said, " why are you so excited ? You need 
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not answer the card if it brings to you anything disa- 
greeable or even sad memories. But at least explain to 
me what this man can want of you." 

Ottilie read and re-read for the fourth and fifth time 
the advertisement, which ran as follows : 

" To O., n^e v. W. 

"The above-named person, who was born on the ist of 
January, 1847 or '48, will please communicate at once with Herr 
Valentine Othmer at the Hotel Kaiserhof in Berlin, as he wishes 
to make important communications to her." 

She essayed to speak, but her, throat was parched and 
her lips refused to do her service. 

"Like all women, on being publicly confronted with 
the unusual, you are terrified,*' said her husband. " That 
this Herr Othmer publishes his full name so frankly 
seems to me an evidence that he has no sort of reason 
for playing at hide-and-seek with his name and affairs. 
That he has been contented to use the initials of your 
maiden name pleases me also, for it evinces tact and 
thought for the lady, or shows perhaps that he has at 
least heard nothing from you for seventeen years." 

Mary and Axel had been scanning the advertisement, 
too. 

" He's an American uncle with bags full of gold and 
a train of black servants," said Axel, gayly. " That's 
quite clear." 

A. forced smile flitted across his mother's face. 

" Axel may be right. This Herr Othmer, who went 
to America years ago, in order to amass a fortune, can 
only be seeking me out now in order to divide his gold 
with me/' spoke Ottilie, but in a lifeless tone. 
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" Oh," said Mary, her eyes growing big, " then I can 
yet have a riding horse, like Aunt Abigail." 

" Axel, be off to school. Mary, attend to your house- 
hold duties,*' ordered Aster, in such a serious tone that, 
although the hour for either school or household duties 
had not struck, they, understanding something was 
wrong, left the room without a word. 

Aster drew his wife close to him on the sofa. 

She laid her head wearily against his shoulder ; so 
wearily, it was as if she must have a few minutes rest 
from an overpowering excitement, as if she sought rest 
after years of trouble. 

" Listen to me, dear," her husband began, mildly. 
" I must be blind not to see the affright and intense 
"excitement which have taken possession of you. You 
have, without doubt, something disagreeable to tell me 
in connection with this man, Othmer. Whatever it be, it 
cannot cast a cloud on our love, happiness and trust. 
They have stood the test for seventeen years, and have, 
indeed, become like the young branches of an oak-tree 
which no storms can blast." 

" But yet the lightning could sunder it root from 
branch," said Ottilie, lowly and sadly. 

" No, no," he replied, calmly and cheerfully ; " the 
truth is our panoply." 

The wife threw her arms around her husband in a 
passion of devotion. 

" Yes," she cried, sobbing ; *' yes, my Bertrand ! We 
have loved each other very dearly ; we have been very 
happy. Is it not true that these seventeen years have 
proved that I did right in accepting your suit ? If ever 
two human beings were intended for one another, we 



were," 



The man trembled. He felt, in this moment, and 
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shuddered to think, that in proportion as he approached 
the autumn of life, his love for this woman grew so 
strong that its strength was pain. 

" My wife !*' he said, hoarsely ; and they sat together 
in silence a long time. 

** I remember," began Aster, at last, half aloud ; " and 
your question whether you were right in accepting my 
suit brings it back to my mind that you told me at the 
time one of your connections had committed some 
dreadful deed. You added that he did not bear your 
family name of von Warnsdorf, and that no stain rested 
upon that name. 

" How little that disturbed me, for it could not, 
therefore, have been your father or a brother of yours, 
and the crime of any other could not cast its shadow 
over you. You begged me never to refer to the subject 
again, and, indeed, I have never thought of it until this 
hour. In all these years you have held no intercourse, 
so far as I have been aware, with any one but your old 
Aunt Warnsdorf, and I have naturally supposed that 
you had no other kinsfolk, or, at least, none with whom 
you maintained any association. This advertisenient 
confirms the opinion I have always had ; for Othmer, 
in case he is the discreditable malefactor — your terror 
makes me believe it, while, at the same time, the man's 
openness makes me consider it improbable — Othmer 
must now be seeking you for the first time.'* 

The matter-of-fact manner in which Aster gathered 
together and rehearsed all the points was in sharp con- 
trast with the emotions and excitement he had exhib- 
ited a few moments before. Her husband's power to 
forget himself and to discuss a given question without 
reference to his own feelings, a power which had come 
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to him as the result of long years of official service, 
gave to Ottilie her wonted self-control. 

She replied to her husband in a firm tone : 

"Valentine Othmer is a man of honor. He left Eu- 
rope on account of another's crime. And this other is 
long since dead, and the disgrace buried forever. Do 
not force me to revive it for you." 

Aster could not understand his wife's repugnance to 
discuss a long-forgotten story. His only explanation, 
and he was almost ashamed to think it might be the 
true one, was that perhaps Ottilie, who often, even to 
the present time, bemoaned the poverty of her family, 
from excessive family pride, revolted at exhibiting any 
of her kinsmen in an unfavorable light. This was her 
little weakness and he could readily overlook it. 

" The question is only," she continued, her voice 
growing more composed as she spoke, "whether you 
are willing to receive into our home, as a relative, a 
stranger who is no blood relation, and is merely related 
to my family by marriage." 

" That is a matter for consideration, and," answered 
Aster, "I cannot, in my position, enter into any con- 
nection which might perhaps later prove inconvenient 
or uncomfortable. A government official has to con- 
sider all points." 

Ottilie gave one of her old, wise smiles. This was her 
husband's little weakness ; on the surface he had become 
a little stiff, and the official in him dominated all of his 
acts which the world could see and judge. 

" And, then," he continued, after a short pause, " then 
there is this : you seem to think this Othmer is rich, 
and is coming for the purpose of dividing his wealth 
with you. I grant you in general perfect independence 
in all your actions, for your perceptions are always 
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A STRANGE ADVEBTI8EMENT. 19 

keen. Here, however, your mother's love might lead 
you astray, and might induce you to open your doors 
the more readily to a rich man than might upon reflec- 
tion seem advisable. We have enough, and are con- 
tented and happy. Your management of our income 
provides us with all we desire, aad keeps us out of debt. 
That more does nQt always bring happiness, we see in 
Witter and Abigail. We need no stranger's money." 

How proudly and energetically he spoke. Here was 
another evidence of her deaj^hu^^b^ad's strength. Ottilie 
looked at him, conteTnrt€tt-Jin^h»ppy. 

" I understand ^3^0X11: ffipHi^ gs ^ryU will write accord- 
ingly. When Othmer's answer comes, we can tell better 
what to do." 

Aster rose and kfs^ed nis wife. ; - 

" Well, we have had enough 6f this X)thmer affair for 
the present ; I must*^e off." ~ ^ 

" Oh, could you "ndt possibly stSy -with me to-day?" 
asked Ottilie, earnestly. — 

** Perhaps I may be able to spend the afternoon with 
you. The minister and I are summoned to his majesty, 
and the conference may easily extend beyond the morn- 
ing office hours," explained Aster. 

" And you pedants never venture out of the beaten 
path, except when his majesty disturbs your regular 
hours," said Ottilie, tenderly. " Well, then, till this 
afternoon. And if Abigail should come ?" 

" Speak frankly to her. And, now, adieu !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE LETTER. 



On his birthday anniversary, Ottilie might well be 
excused for desiring her husband's company. She 
hastened to the window to receive a last greeting, and 
then stood and watched him until he turned the street 
corner and disappeared from view. 

Then, as she stood there, her thought went from her 
husband back to the painful subject which this morning 
had brought to mind. She stared out into the clear, 
blue spring sky ; her fingers tore mechanically the green 
feathery fern leaf which grew in the window-box ; she 
scarcely breathed. The sun shone brightly in the room, 
and threw the shadow of her slender figure upon the 
inlaid floor. The fir-tree wreath which encircled the 
picture filled the room with odor of the forest. A 
slight^ rustling sound startled the dreamer back into 
every-day life. A large camellia blossom, weary of 
blooming, had fallen from its stem to the floor. The 
falling flower called her back to the realities and the 
duties of the morning. 

" Mary !" she called. 

Her daughter came in at once, and began to put away 
the cups. 

" Mamma, why are you so pale ?" 

" Am I not always so ?" answered her mother. 

** Yes ; but there seems a strange change in your face, 
as if you had grown older ; and, last evening, at Aunt 
Abigail's, you looked so beautiful ; lovelier, even, and 
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much more fascinating than Aunt Abigail herself. 
Everything was beautiful last night. I suppose one's 
first ball is always delightful," gossiped Mary, while she 
busied herself at the table. 

" It will remain your first ball for a longtime to come. 
We only allowed you to go because it was given by 
papa's sister. But it was a mistake, for, as papa says, 
not all the men one meets at Uncle Carl's house are 
suitable partners for young girls to dance with," said 
her mother, seating herself at her writing-table, which, 
covered with books and papers, stood near the window. 

" Ah ! mamma," answered the girl, with glowing face 
as she stood behind the pyramid of cups and saucers 
which she had built, " there was the Commissioner 
Werthern, and Lawyer Heimburg, and Lieutenant 
Schlegel, yes, and the Assessor von Klausewitz and 
Count von Esterhazy." 

Ottilie understood well enough that all these names 
had been given only to introduce that of Count von 
Esterhazy. 

"For example, here is this Count von Esterhazy, with 
whom you led the cotillion. He is a person about whom 
your father is very dubious. If you ever meet him 
again, you must be very retiring. However, that is a 
superfluous caution. You will never be likely to see 
him, because you do not go into society," continued the 
mother, in as indifferent a tone as possible. 

The young girl stood hesitatingly, perhaps combating 
a wish to say a word of defense, or, perhaps, moved by 
curiosity to hear more, until her mother went up to her 
and kissing her tenderly, said, cheerfully : 

" Now, little one, you can go and assist Minna." 

Then Ottilie was alone again and could begin her 
work. She sat down at the writing-table and leaafi.cL 
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her head heavily on her hand. She seemed thoroughly 
exhausted and incapable of thought. A great longing 
came over her to fly to some distant corner of the earth, 
some still forest nook where she could be at rest. Only 
rest — but no ; rest could never come into her life. 
Behind her stood an invisible power which drove her 
forever onward. The spring sunshine was inviting ; 
Ottilie had no time to enjoy it. The oppressive summer 
sultriness brooded over the city, but she could not 
escape it. The winter brought with it its social life ; it 
was but an affliction to Ottilie, for she must make up for 
lost time by constant work, and miss many a night's 
rest for her never-ending stitching. Her head wquld 
burn, her nerves were unstrung. If she could only dis- 
regard duty sometimes and idle away her time but for a 
day — but no ; always onward, ever the ceaseless struggle. 

So sped her life year in and year out, following the 
plow ; but, God be praised from the furrow spring up 
the seeds of blessing. 

She had brought up her nousehold to love and obedi- 
ence, and the benefit of domestic order and affection 
seemed to her far more precious and inestimable than 
those material comforts which wealth can bring. The 
education, the instruction and the pleasures which she 
was able to give to her children would secure to them 
in after years the priceless memory of a happy youth ; 
and she knew that one day they would comprehend that 
their mother had been the creator of all the sunshine of 
their early years, and their thankful hearts would call 
her blessed. For years her husband had given her daily 
expression of his grateful appreciation. But with all 
this, her busy hand and inventive brain contrived each 
year to gather together the sum of money which she 
must send to her old Aunt Warnsdorf. The privilege 
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.of earning this money by her own efforts was the one 
stipulation which she made at the time of her marriage ; 
her husband had then given his consent and had never 
sought to withdraw it. 

How often had it been necessary for Ottilie to count 
up all these blessings to gain courage and strength to 
continue her labors. 

There are women who envy Ottilie the position she 
had gained not solely through her husband's merits, but 
by her own worth and excellence. She is seldom seen in 
public, but everwhere she is spoken of in terms of com- 
mendation, and wherever she appears she is greeted 
with sincere esteem and reverence. 

The world knows that without bringing her name into 
public notice she devotes all her powers to the slavish 
task of translating, and that she translates novels and 
newspaper articles from five different modern languages. 
First one and then another fine lady has remarked to 
her with an envious sigh : " How delightful it must 
be to spend one's days in invigorating intellectual labor, 
instead of the empty and everlasting trifles of servants 
and dress." Those who look upon Ottilie with envy, 
and those who look upon her with respect, how little do 
they know at what heavy price she has purchased the 
distinction of their consideration ! Work is a queen, 
who, in the plenitude of her majesty, deals out punish- 
ment and mercy. Approach her seeking comfort and 
she will grant it, beg of her bread and she will give it, 
ask of her forgetfulness and it is yours ; but sue of her 
for rest for your weary body and she answers, sternly : 
" No, whosoever belongs to my kingdom shall enjoy no 
rest." Defiantly you turn from her, the inexorable one, 
and instantly she dispatches the army of her avenging 
spirits in your wake. Care comes, and sorrow and 
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hunger, and drag you back to the feet of the all-power- 
ful queen, and you follow in her train, restless, breath- 
less, till the knees break, the hands tremble, the aching 
brain throbs, and the failing eyes burn out ; no grace, 
no mercy. Upon your brow fate has set the mark 
which binds you a vassal to the queen of labor, and she 
lashes you on through the long years, until you sink 
down exhausted at the edge of the tomb. Oh, how 
pleasant that rest must be ! 

Ottilie sighed aloud ; those were sad thoughts ; and 
for the moment her duty was to consider calmly and 
without illusion the matter which lay nearest to hand, 
and that was her answer to the advertisement in the 
Cologne Gazette, 

With iron resolution, Ottilie conquered for the 
moment her weariness and her pain, and took up the 
pen and wrote : 

" Herr Valentine Othmer : Your desire to learn my where- 
abouts has awakened me from the peace which I have felt for 
eighteen happy years. But it seems to me a duty to answer you. 
You were good and kind to me in trying times, and your life 
wrecked under a like unhappy star. I have succeeded in right- 
ing mine again. I have been married to Bertrand Aster for seven- 
teen years ; have two children by this marriage, and lead a 
happy life with my dear husband because love reigns in our 
hearts. My husband is in the Civil Service, and has for the past 
four years been secret government counsel and the right-hand 
man of the Minister of Justice. 

*' At the time of my marriage, my husband's invalid mother 
was still living. She had, through a second marriage with an 
English aristocrat, two children, one of whom, the son Francis, 
was but a boy, in sore need of educational instruction. So I 
found many duties awaiting me from the first, and was thankful. 

" My husband, who is perfectly contented in his family and his 
career, cannot instantly decide to admit into his family circle a 
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relation of whose existence he learns for the first time through a 
newspaper advertisement. First of all, his pride revolts at mak- 
ing any advances toward an ' American uncle.' You understand 
the hidden significance. Of the precise nature of our relations 
he knows nothing. Therefore, you will readily understand the 
deep excitement which seized me when your advertisement first 
met my eye. For fourteen years, I have, after a fearful struggle, 
recognized it as my right to forget, if possible, that episode in my 
life which, while I was entirely blameless, made me so miserable. 
" Whether I am mistaken in assuming that I have this right, 
or whether my present life is or is not a lie, is the question about 
which for years my thoughts have turned in anxious torment. If 
you wish to come, come. Perhaps you are poor, tired and broken 
down, and a kind word and a warm pressure of the hand will do 
you good. But let me know beforehand, if possible, or come to 
me during the morning hours. I must have an opportunity to 
speak with you alone before you meet my husband and my 

family. 

"Ottilie ." 



CHAPTER III. 

A STRANGE CONFESSION. 

When Ottilie had finished her letter, she was con- 
scious of a feeling of relief. To have done something 
definite in an uncertain and doubtful matter always 
brings relief to a strong nature. 

Once again complete master of herself, she turned to 
her books, and finished a biographical sketch of a 
Spanish poet, who had recently attracted much atten- 
tion in Germany, and from whose writings she had 
made numerous translations. With the continuatlo*^ ^S. 
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her labor, a certain peace came into her soul. When 
the article was finished, she counted her leaves carefully. 
She had been requested to write it for a newspaper and 
the editor had promised her a liberal compensation ; 
half the money which she would receive for it was to go 
to Mary's little bank ; the other half would be added to 
the amount which she was saving for her aunt. This 
prosaic counting of her earnings which often ran 
through her mind gave speed to her pen and strength 
to her writing. 

In the short pause which she now and then made in 
her labor, she wondered, smilingly, whether it were not 
gross and sordid for her always to be calculating the 
amount of money which she would obtain by her work. 
No, a thousand times no ! A parent's thoughts regard- 
ing money earned for house or children are ennobled 
by their object. 

The morning passed quickly and the hands of the 
clock, which stood on the bracket over Ottilie's table, 
pointed to half-past one. Out of doors, the midday 
spring sun was shining down warm and bright. Ottilie 
thought that a walk would do Mary good, and that Axel, 
who must be home by this time, might accompany her 
to the English gardens. As she rose to call her children, 
her attention was arrested by the shutting of a door and 
some one speaking in the corridor. 

She recognized the voice, and a shadow darkened her 
face. There was a knock, and a second later, a young, 
graceful, richly dressed woman stood upon the threshold ; 
she came toward Ottilie and embraced her vivaciously. 
Mary, who had followed her, stood near with glowing 
face. 

" There is no need to wish you happiness, ma Mre^* 
said the young J^rau, " You have it, and possess the secret 
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of keeping it. rm on the wing and have just come in for 
a second," she continued, seating herself. " The weather 
is so lovely, I want Mary and you to come for an hour's 
drive." 

" I cannot go," said Ottilie. 

" But Mary may ?" 

" Oh, yes, mamma." 

** Without papa's permission ?" said Ottilie, hesitating. 

** Nonsense, Ottilie ! Do you think it necessary to ask 
Bertrand first whether Mary can go out riding with his 
own sister ? Don't be so foolish. You always have a 
hundred reasons to give for and against the simplest 
things," cried Frau Abigail Witter, laughing. " I hate 
this deliberation ; I feel, I speak, I live without reflection." 

"We will venture to do that, too, this time," said the 
mother. She could not resist her daughter's pleading 
eyes. Mary was longing fcft* the ride in the bright 
sunshine. 

" Go, Mary, and get ready." 

Frau Abigail went around the room looking at the 
gala decorations and making her comments as she did 
so over the natveti oi expressing peace of heart by a gar- 
land ; over the sentimentality of giving a husband May 
blossoms ; over the tastelessness of the potted camellias 
which she had sent ; over the excruciating toilets in 
which a few of her husband's friends had appeared at 
her ball ; over fifty things which Ottilie did not hear. 

This restless animation had in it something artificial. 
It was not in keeping either with the appearance or with 
the voice of the young wife. Ottilie knew well enough 
that all these mocking observations were not from the 
heart, but from the lips, and even on the lips such words 
were strange guests. She knew that Abigail was perhaps 
touched by or at least thoughtful over thl^ "V^nx^^J^^-^^ 
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anniversary in her brother's happy life. Her sister-in- 
law's next observation confirmed her belief that the 
vivacity was but a mask for some deeper emotion. 

" Ah !'* said Abigail, seating herself upon the piano 
stool, " if we were all able to celebrate such days with 
wreaths and home-made cakes." 

" You might if you would," said Ottilie, softly. 

Abigail was lost in thought. A dark cloud settled 
upon her face — that face whose wonderful color, whose 
whole contour, with its short upper lip and long chin, 
its straight nose and dark-gray eyes, possessed a beauty 
peculiar to women with aristocratic English blood in 
their veins. The glistening eyes, which told of a con- 
suming conflict, were shaded by dark lashes and eye- 
brows of the same color. Blonde hair, not of a golden 
hue, but of a faint ash tint, surmounted the noble fore- 
head, and was dressed high upon the crown in puffs and 
curls. Abigaiil turned nervously upon the stool and 
plucked at the feathers of the hat which she held in her 
lap. It was a Rubens hat of dark plush, with long, wav- 
ing plumes, and matched in color the rich, pearl-embroid- 
ered plush mantle which she wore. 

" Do you believe, Ottilie," she asked at last, slowly, as 
if the question were a difficult one, " that if I made a bad 
cake for my husband, as Mary did Bertrand, or hung 
wreaths over his room-door, everything would come 
right ?" 

" You know full well, dearest Abigail, that these 
adornments in themselves would bring no joy to the 
heart," said Ottilie, who remembered her husband's 
parting words to Abigail. 

Abigail sprang up and threw her hat, as if it were a 
ball, upon the sofa. 

**Ah," she cried, ** I understand. I must become dili- 
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gent and submissive and domestic like you. And for a 
man like Carl Witter ! What ridiculous demands are 
often made of us in life I Yes, I know that I should, 
but I will not, I will not — never !" 

" Well, then," Ottilie spoke sadly, " tell him so ; but 
above all things, give up leading this life of falsehood 
and unreality. Separate yourself from him, and hope 
for a later, fuller happiness. Bertrand and I should 
bemoan such a step ; at the same time, we should under- 
stand and promote it, for we must disapprove of your 
present manner of life.*' 

Abigail looked darkly out of her eyes. 

" My life is very comme il fauty* she said. 

A look of righteous indignation passed over Ottilie's 
face. 

** Have the courage for a moment," she said, impres- 
sively, though not harshly, ** to look at your life just as 
it is. You squander money with a full hand, and I 
fear even your husband's fortune cannot long stand such 
prodigality. This fortune is not inexhaustible, as he 
explained to my husband at the time of your marriage. 
And the blindness with which Carl accedes to all your 
demands astonishes us, just as he seems to have no con- 
sciousness that each season some new and favored 
admirer appears at your side. Although he, probably, 
is convinced, like ourselves, that all this is only want of 
foresight, a foolish whim or insensibility, and no crime, 
still he should warn you, as I do now with a heavy 
heart." 

" No one can reproach me with anything serious. Do 
not I prove myself before the world an amiable and 
obedient wife ?" asked the younger woman, defiantly. 

" Unless we except Carl himself, you deceive no one," 
said Ottilie, earnestly. "While your mo\it\x x^xx-^-t's. ^'^^^ 
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dial words, we see the hate which gleams from your 
eyes." 

A quiver ran through Abigail's body. An unrestrained 
passion shone in her eyes. 

" Yes, yes, let me say it this once — yes, I hate him, and 
some day I shall tell him so ; perhaps in my dying hour. 
Then, if no time is ripe until that moment, then, with 
my last breath, I shall say to him, * I hate you !' " 

"Abigail ! Abigail ! how can a wife speak so? You 
forget yourself. Tell me, what has he done to you T* 
asked Ottilie, anxiously, for her sister-in-law's emotion 
had frightened her. 

" Nothing and everything," answered the other, sul- 
lenly, cool and collected again. " He married me." 

" If that has been his only crime, he certainly did it 
with your uninfluenced consent." 

" Uninfluenced !" muttered Abigail, leaning, with 
clasped hands behind her, against the corner of the 
table. " Was it uninfluenced ? Bertrand prevented me 
from being happy in my first young love ; it was shame- 
ful, for my heart was full of love for poor Ebenstein." 

" The sequel showed that Bertrand was right. Four 
months later, when Ebenstein found he could not marry 
some other rich girl, he ended his worthless existence, 
and sought refuge from his legion of creditors in 
suicide," said Ottilie, indignant that her husband should 
be called to account by this unsettled young woman. 

" Then," continued Abigail in the same dreamy 
manner, " then came Carl Witter. I will tell you what 
he is ; he is a good-natured, disgustingly vain, self-satis- 
fied creature ; he wanted no wife to love and cherish ; 
he wanted some one to adorn his house. He was fortu- 
nate, the worthy banker Witter ; he found a maiden 
whose heart was full of bitterness, who had decided to 
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throw herself blindly into the arms of the first wooer. 
And he is well content. Do you not hear on all sides 
what a charming woman Frau Witter is ? What luck 
Witter had to get a wife from so distinguished a family, 
and rich withal ! Yes, that sounds well ! to be sure, it is 
an expensive luxury, but at the same time, it is so flat- 
tering to be envied. He is also greatly pleased to have 
his little wife receive attention from others, for all the 
world sees how harmless it is, for all the world hears the 
little wife ask, tenderly : * Dear Carl, may I do this ? 
or, * My dear, will you permit that !' And what a sweet 
morsel he rolls under his tongue when he says : ' My 
brother-in-law, Privy Counselor Aster,' or, * My deceased 
father-in-law, Rawlston ' — you doubtless know that 
Rawlston was the youngest son of the English minister, 
Lord Albemarle? Ah," added Abigail, after a second's 
pause, with a shudder of disgust, "it must be endured. 
An unhappy marriage and bickerings — that is such bad 
form. Let's keep on lying." 

Deeply affected, Ottilie crossed the room, and laid her 
hands gently on her sister-in-law's shoulders. 

" And your little boy ?" 

"His name is Witter," said Abigail, in a spiritless 
tone. 

Those few words explained it all ! Ottilie bowed her 
head. 

"Can so much hate and such intense repugnance 
dwell in the heart of a wife who has received a Chris- 
tian education ?" asked the elder woman with trembling 
lips. 

" Christian education ! Education ! I grew up with- 
out any. My father adored me, so he spoiled me in 
every way. I don't remember a single punishment. He 
died when I was eight years old. M.^ xcm.'Ccifcx^^aN?^'^'^ 
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ailing after Francis' birth, was not able to battle against 
my will and my disobedience. Bertrand's severity forced 
me daily into wild paroxysms of anger. Disheartened, 
my mother sent me to a Swiss pension. Then Bertrand 
married you. You were a marvel of goodness and 
patience, and mamma felt to be with you was to be near 
heaven, and Francis idolized you. But I would not be 
taught by you, I preferred remaining at the gay school, 
where * Mademoiselle * was treated with the greatest con- 
sideration, and where she was allowed many privileges. 
At the price of a little hypocrisy one could. secretly have 
every liberty. Then— ah, no — I am not educated. You 
perceived that yourself, when I came to you ; but I was 
grown then, ^nd your love could not change me." 

" Poor Abigail !" said Ottilie, whose eyes were wet. 

"Yes, very poor. I had not even a nationality ; ah 
English father, a German mother, a French education. 
But all the fervor of the three nations which remains in 
me has centered and burns here," cried Abigail, in 
renewed excitement, as she struck her breast ; "burns 
here like an intense flame. I long to be happy. I seek 
a man whom I can love. On this account you see new 
faces at my side, for they all become hateful and despic- 
able to me as soon as I catch a glimpse of their true 
features beneath the society mask which they wear. 
There seems to be a demoniacal propensity in me, for I 
must seek although I know they are all fools when one 
gets nearer them." 

" God watch over you and guard, you from greater 
danger," said Ottilie, earnestly. 

In a moment, every trace of deep emotion disap- 
peared from Abigail's beautiful face, and when Mary 
entered, she cried, gayly, glad of the interruption : 

" Well, my dear, you have been a long time, but the 
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result is satisfactory. Who made your gown ? It is very 
stylish, charmingly simple but very chic^ 

" Mamma made it, but I helped her,'* answered Mary, 
proudly. "I should have been here sooner, but Minna 
went out on an errand, and I had to attend the door." 

"My ! but you live ^ labon baurgeois T said Abigail, 
compassionately. " Bertrand should allow you another 
servant. Adieu ! Gttiliev. Do not be angry with me for 
stealing half an hour of your precious time." 

She gave Ottilie a warm pressure of the hand and 
looked at her with e^es as'^qle^X and unconcerned as if 
oblivious of the fatct tliat she had just made a confession 
of deep and helpless misery. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE PARK. 



While Ottilie, thoroughly worn out from this day's 
disturbing influences, turned again to her writing, Abi- 
gail and Mary rode out of the city across the bridge 
which spanned the rushing river, and into the great 
park, the so-called " English Park." It was always a 
great pleasure for the modest, stay-at-home girl to take 
a drive in her aunt's elegant carriage. The young 
school-girl thought herself on such occasions especially 
conspicuous, and endeavored, as she leaned back on the 
cushions, to assume an air which seemed to say : " This 
is an every-day matter with me." But the beaming of 
her childish eyes told a story of naive joy. To-day, the 
world looked to her particularly beautiful; Th.e.^V\yei. 
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heavens, the budding shr.ubs, the snow-capped moun- 
tain-tops against the distant sky, the wide, rushing 
stream which dashed against the bridge-piers, the stately- 
building of the Maximilian Museum standing on an 
elevation to the right of the English gardens — how 
beautiful, how beautiful ! 

"Are we driving to the Chinese Tower?" asked Mary. 

The military band played there at this hour, and one 
would, perhaps, meet acquaintances. 

"Of course, my child. I arranged it at our dance 
last night so that our friends might learn how well we 
had borne the fatigue of the evening." 

Mary grew red with pleasure. 

Her aunt continued, in an indifferent tone : 

"Ah! see, there is Count Esterhazy, like us, on a 
pilgrimage to music's temple." She raised her hand 
and waved him a greeting without bowing her head. 

Mary, who had only seen such forms of greeting 
exchanged now and then between elegant loungers on 
the Maximilian Strasse, was delighted, and her little 
heart beat high with admiration of her beautiful aunt's 
manners and appearance. 

Count Esterhazy bowed with great deference to them, 
then came toward the carriage and called out, dis- 
tinctly : 

" May I not ride with you .'*" 

Abigail shook her head in dissent, and though the 
carriage had passed him in an instant, Mary looked back 
involuntarily, and saw the young man still standing in 
the carriage-road. He stood just under a weeping- 
willow, whose overhanging branches seemed to be 
covered with a green vail. He looked so handsome and 
interesting, and smiled so strangely, Mary felt agitated. 
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" Child, how improper. You should never turn and 
look after a man." 

Mary, again very red, asked : 

"Why didn't you let him come with you ?'* 

" He has such a conspicuous appearance. Every one 
observes him. And sometimes that's uncomfortable." 

" How wise she is, and skilled in the ways of the 
world," thought Mary again, admiringly. Yes, Count 
Esterhazy was ^^/^i^/V«^/^^-looking. His tall, elegant 
figure was set off to advantage by faultless attire, but it 
was his head and face which one always noticed. His 
small, oval countenance was partly covered by a short, 
closely cut, full beard, pointed under the chin ; under 
his dark mustache, his lips shone red as a girl's. His 
brown eyes were large and animated in expression, and 
in the left one he wore an eye-glass, from which hung a 
narrow, black ribbon ; his hair was trimmed closely at 
the neck, and worn in a carefully cut bang over his fore- 
head. On this afternoon, he wore a short, light, gray 
coat, trousers of a dark color, which were so short that 
his red and white hose could sometimes be seen ; and he 
carried in his right hand a thick bamboo cane, with a 
gold knob, and wore a pair of well-fitting, tan-col- 
ored gloves, stitched with black. A stiff black silk 
hat completed his costume. 

Mary could not forbear glancing back once again, as 
they descended from the carriage near the Chinese 
Tower, to saunter through the broad, shady, winding 
paths in its vicinity. 

Lawyer Heimburg, a pale, blond, smiling young man, 
joined them, and inquired, in polite, conventional terms, 
whether they had recovered from their last night's dis- 
sipation. 

" Is Fraulein Aster expecting any on^ ?" he asked^ otti- 
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ciously, as if he in that case stood ready to fetch the 
** any one," just as it was his custom to fetch a fan or 
chair, or an ice at a ball. 

** I — oh, no !" stammered Mary, embarassed. 

Abigail gave her an attentive, peculiar look. 

The lawyer entered into conversation with Frau Wit- 
ter on the new theatrical novelty, a Russian historical 
subject, which was to be presented for the first time that 
evening ; he had been looking up the subject in the 
encyclopaedia that morning, he said. 

" Shall you go to see * Ivan ' this evening ? I am curi- 
ous to see in what manner the poet will treat — ** 

"Good-afternoon," said Abigail to some one who 
appeared behind her companion, who turned to see who 
it was. 

" Count Esterhazy, good afternoon," said Heimburg, 
also. 

Mary bowed silently, and, as she herself felt, much too 
deeply. She was well trained, and knew exactly how 
she should behave under all circumstances; but she 
lacked that reliance on herself which only comes through 
contact with the world. And this mistake which she 
made in bowing so deeply, embarrassed her afresh. 
Esterhazy, she thought, would make sport of her fright- 
ful bow, and she hardly knew in which direction to look. 

Esterhazy, however, attached himself to Abigail, who 
went a few steps in advance, leaving Mary and Herr 
Heimburg to their own devices. Mary's ears were ring- 
ing, and she only heard faintly the question : 

" Shall you go to see * Ivan ' this evening, Fraulein ? 
I am really quite curious to see in what manner the 
poet will set forth the Russian subject. I — " 

So this worthy young man rattled on until he had 
exhausted his theme. Contented with his speech on the 
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drama, he turned his attention more fully on his com- 
panion, and discovered that she was charming. Not 
having prepared himself with any other glittering topic 
of conversation for that day, the young barrister chose 
the persons ahead of him as a subject for comment. 

" Mamma always says people should not speak about 
persons in whose company — " said Mary. Then she 
stopped abruptly, for she felt, after the first word, that 
such instruction was altogether out of place. 

" An out-and-out school-girl,'* thought her blond com- 
panion, compassionatel^^ He walked on in silence for 
a time, racking his brain for some ingenious remark with 
which to interrupt the tiie-h-tite between Abigail and 
Esterhazy, and direct the fair dame*s attention to him- 
self. 

Mary was greatly depressed. She could hardly keep 
the tears back. Ah, it was terrible to think that she 
was always doing stupid, rude things, unless her mother 
was standing by, like a guardian angel. Her whole 
afternoon was spoiled, but she felt that, aside from her 
own little awkardness, there was some other reason for 
her depression, though it was not clear to her just what 
it was. 

Deserted, strange and anxious — so it seemed to her — 
she wandered through this gay, noisy company, whose 
voices and laughter mingled with the clash of military 
music, while they walked and talked and laughed. The 
clear, blue sky was visible above the tree-branches, but 
the ground was black and heavy from recent rains, and 
little pools of water still lay in the carriage-roads and 
reflected the delicate cripe vail woven on the branches 
above. Before the iron balcony of the so-called Chinese 
Tower, the crowd had gathered, some chatting with 
friends, some listening to the music, and others. vv.^xw??^'S^. 
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as an excuse for wandering in and out, taking cognizance 
of their neighbors. 

It was a motley assembly, in which poorly clad shop- 
keepers' wives jostled richly attired ladies of rank, like 
Abigail ; and nurses with unruly charges fought their 
way past good-natured soldiers, who halted every now 
and then to salute some superior officer. In front of the 
modest coffee-house, people sat drinking their beer at 
the little, green-painted tables, and every one appeared 
happy and contented. 

Mary endeavored to catch, at least, some scraps of the 
conversation which was going on between her aunt and 
Esterhazy. The couple went slowly to and fro along a 
sidepath, sometimes in front of her, sometimes behind 
her, but even when she came face to face with them for 
a second at each time, Esterhazy never glanced at her, 
but kept his eyes fastened on Abigail's face. 

Sometimes Mary caught a word. Once she heard her 
aunt say "Joseph." She spoke the name as if it were 
no unusual matter to call Count Esterhazy by his 
Christian name. Once Abigail said : " It's early enough 
if we get there by the beginning of the second act." 
Nothing Esterhazy said was intelligible to Mary's ears ; 
his Austrian dialect always demanded close attention to 
fully understand what came from his lips. 

The band played the " Nanon waltz." Last evening 
she had danced with Esterhazy to its rhythmical meas- 
ure. How indescribably sweet it had sounded. It had 
been played on a piano, a bass-viol and a violin. But 
to-dav it sounded a thousand times sweeter as the air 
rang out through the green-decked park, telling, as it 
ascended to the laughing heavens, what a joy arid hap- 
piness this life is. Mary felt that there were tears in 
her eyes. 
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Heimburg had by this time found the profound 
remark for which he was' searching. 

** My dear Frau Witter," he said as they once more 
met in the turn of the walk, " are you not convinced 
that the refining influence of music upon the rougher 
element of the people is not to be mistaken, that — " 

"Yes, just look at the fine musical feeling exhibited 
in the face of that thick-bearded fellow, and how 
heartily he's in touch with the music, as he drums with 
his fingers on his beer-glass," interrupted Esterhazy. 

Such sarcasm could not move from his subject a man 
of Heimburg's rich and deep thought. He went on as 
though he had a new and interesting matter to present. 

"And the inward connection between morality and 
music is unmistakable." 

"Most obvious," interposed Esterhazy, again. "One* 
has only to think of that beautiful song, * I'm a rambling 
rake of poverty.' " 

Heimburg was inwardly vexed, but as he had now 
attained his object and was walking by Abigail's side, 
he contented himself with looking contemptuously at 
Esterhazy's back. The latter was now walking at Mary's 
side. 

" Do you remember this ?" he asked, whistling a few 
bars of the waltz, swaying his body a little to keep time 
with it. 

" Yes," assented Mary, diffidently. 

" You waltz very well. Miss Mary. When shall I 
again have the pleasure ! Are you going to Professor 
von Dechow's ball ?" 

" No," said Mary. 

" That's a pity ; a great pity. The balls in this 
renowned painter's house are always particularly bril- 
liant. But you'll be regularly out next season ?" c<^^- 
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tinued Esterhazy, giving by eye and manner a coloring 
of solicitude to his babble. 

" Yes," assented Mary. 

" Couldn't your parents be induced to make an excep- 
tion in favor of the Dechow's ball ?" asked he impress- 
ively, as if the matter were one of deep moment to 
him. 

" No," said Mary. 

Yes — no — no — yes. Oh, how frightful ! But no other 
word could she utter, no other expression would come 
to her, although her heart was beating painfully, and a 
hundred thoughts were chasing one another through 
her little head. And he — he, of course, thought com- 
passionately what a simple child this little Mary was. 

Fortunately for Mary, her aunt could tolerate the 
pompous barrister's conversation no longer. Sharply, 
almost discourteously, like a beautiful woman who is so 
sure of her power that she need not conceal her bad 
humor, Abigail announced her intention of going home 
immediately. 

Her adieus were so short, that Mary had scarcely 
time to extend her hand to Count Esterhazy at parting. 

Poor Mary feared that she had annoyed her aunt by 
her awkward manners. But as soon as they had driven 
away, Abigail put her hand under her niece's chin, and, 
turning her face toward herself, said, gayly : 

"Well, it seems to me that Count Esterhazy is paying 
a little court to some one. But sweet sixteen mustn't 
lose her head over it." 

"Oh, aunt!" 

" Hush ! No denial ! Do you know, child, that stupid 
Heimburg has made me quite curious about this *Ivan.' 
I do not know whether Herr Witter " — Abigail spoke of 
her husband thus, even to her brother and Ottilie — • 
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" whether Herr Witter will have time to go. Will you 
come with me ?*' 

" If I may," said Mary, joyfully. " I shall go very 
willingly to-day. I know how devotedly papa and 
mamma love us, and how their first thoughts are for us ; 
but there is many an hour, I am sure, when they would 
enjoy being alone together. I sometimes feel that the 
constant presence of grown-up children is embarrassing 
to the parents. I asked mamma about it once, and she 
said I was right ; that, as parents, they were never dis- 
turbed ; but as husband and wife, frequently." 

Abigail had become silent and distracted. As Mary 
alighted before her own door, she called to her : 

" If you can, come to me an hour before the perform- 
ance begins. It you cannot, send Axel over to tell me 
so at once." 

Mary found them all awaiting her return. 

The Asters dined late, contrary to the usual city cus- 
tom. 

The privy counselor had been in a very happy mood 
all that day. Mary never had any feeling of timidity 
about expressing a wish or preferring a request ; but to- 
day it seemed especially easy. She was neither embar- 
rassed nor tongue-tied now, as she gayly described her 
ride, and asked permission to accompany her aunt in the 
evening. 

Her father hesitated about granting this permission. 

"Oh, papa, please," began Axel, as spokesman. 
" * Mouse ' has never been in a theater but three times 
in her life." 

Despite his many pranks, and his desire to tease the 
" Mouse," he was always her valiant knight when he 
thought the occasion required. 
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" We do not know the play," said the mother, thought- 
fully. 

" But, mamma, as Aunt Abigail asked me, the play 
must be a proper one. Besides, she seemed to know all 
about it, for she was discussing it for a long time with 
Herr Heimburg," explained Mary, her face in a glow. 

" Well, we'll see about it later." 

And immediately after dinner, when the parents were 
alone, Aster said : 

" If Abigail is indeed anxious to put an end to Count 
Esterhazy's conspicuous attention, she, perhaps, feels she 
would like some woman's company, in order that she may 
profit by your warning, and mend her foolish behavior; 
and so soon after your conversation with her I think it 
would, perhaps, be better to allow Mary to go with her." 

" I see that in settling this question you put Mary's 
welfare in the background ; and I must tell you that 
she seems very much interested in this Esterhazy," 
answered Ottilie, anxiously. 

But to-day. Aster was not inclined to look seriously 
on this side of the question. 

" Naturally, such men of the world have always a 
charm for the inexperienced, and are, of course, interest- 
ing to young girls. But that interest will soon turn to 
dislike when she discovers that he is only amusing him- 
self by paying her idle attentions. I'll take all the 
responsibility. This Esterhazy is above all things much 
too shallow a coxcomb to impose upon our Mary, except 
from a distance." 

** Then she is to go ?" said Ottilie, sighing. 

"And we — we two will sit down at our own table as 
we used in the first ecstacy of our happiness," said 
Aster, half aloud, as he drew his wife to him. 

" A young, old, happy pair," whispered Ottilie. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DOMESTIC UNHAPPINESS. 



The Witter residence was almost oppressive in the 
magnificence of its interior decorations and furnishings. 
From the vestibule, a rich red carpet partially covered 
the broad marble steps which led up to the second story, 
where were the company and living apartments, while 
the sleeping-rooms were situated on the first floor. The 
third-story rooms were occupied by Herr Witter's 
mother and unmarried sister. At the base of the grand 
staircase, on either side, stood candelabras of gold 
bronze, each one of which supported bouquets of glit- 
tering cut-glass globes, beneath which, on festal occa- 
sions, broad gas-jets flamed. To-night, however, a 
few lights were glimmering faintly, casting a feeble 
ray upon the stairs, which Mary mounted with joyous 
haste. 

When she reached the corridor, she threw aside her 
cloak in front of an immense mirrored wardrobe. The 
heavy carpet deadened the sound of her footsteps ; the 
wall-lamps on each side of the mirror and on each side 
of the salon door burned with a dim light. From 
some room near came forth the low, sweet sounds of a 
piano. 

When Mary entered the salon, she found it flooded 
with a rosy, subdued light shining from a lamp with a 
red silk shade, and enveloping the magnificent room 
like a crimson vail. It cast its glimmer oa O^.^'^^^skw 
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upholstered furniture and touched with a warm, ruddy 
tint the body of the Venus de Milo. 

The portieres which divided the salon from the next 
room were partially drawn back, and opened a bright, 
attractive picture to the eye. At the concert piano, 
which stood in the middle of the room under a crown 
chandelier, sat Abigail. 

Near the great fire-place, Herr Witter lounged in one 
of the English easy-chairs, several of which were scat- 
tered about in front of the open fire. The great mirror 
above the grate reflected back the many gas-jets which 
burned in the center chandelier. On the opposite side of 
the room, in front of the heavily curtained windows, were 
great jars of blooming plants, while, on the western 
side, doors led to the dining salon and Abigail's private 
apartments. 

Herr Witter looked up over his paper as he heard the 
rustle of xh^ portiere. He nodded to Mary as soon as he 
saw who it was, and motioned with his hand for her to 
take a chair near him. He certainly did not think it 
necessary to rise on his niece's account ; indeed, he 
would have been surprised had any one demanded such 
an exertion from him. 

Many people feel so easy in their bad manners that 
they see only matter for ridicule in the actions of their 
more punctilious neighbors. The banker Witter belonged 
to this class. In the early days of their married life, 
Abigail had occasionally spoken reprovingly to her hus- 
band about his habit of entering a room before her, of 
never lifting his hat when he met her, of his negligence 
regarding his personal appearance at table, even though 
he did know they would dine alone, but to all these 
remonstrances he had returned an indifferent, good- 
natured laugh, calling her ways ** pensionistic " and add- 
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ing that his wife was to him no stranger that he should 
make himself uncomfortable on her account. 

Abigail soon gave up all such efforts as futile, but she 
found a means by which to circumvent her husband ; 
she was seldom without guests. 

Mary, innocent as ever, thought nothing about this 
informal greeting, or, at most, thought that her uncle 
did not want to disturb his wife at her music. So she 
went softly across the room to the fire and sat down in 
the chair without speaking, for to hear her aunt play 
was to her a great treat. The young wife who controlled 
the instrument with an artist's skill never played in com- 
pany, and very seldom in any one's presence. She spoke 
contemptuously of musical fanatics and declared that 
persons who never had an idea on any subject which 
was of interest to themselves or others covered their 
intellectual poverty by professing a love for music. 
Then she sat alone, for she knew that her husband never 
listened, and dreamed in half-loud tones. Her slender 
figure was bent a little forward, and the light cast a 
pearly tint upon her gray-blonde hair. Her gown of 
green-gray silk was embroidered in cut steel, the entire 
bodice being covered with its shimmering meshes. Her 
face was pale and her eyes were half closed. 

The melancholy, soft accords finally blended them- 
selves into that exquisite song of Chopin : " Beautiful 
was the Morning." It was as if a human voice mingled 
with its soft notes. As Abigail concluded, with eyes 
and cheeks both wet with tears, Mary rose as if moved 
by an irresistible emotion and threw her arms around 
her aunt. 

Abigail laid her cheek for a moment against the young 
face. 

" You are a good, faithful little creature," she said^ 
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looking at her with wet eyes. " It would be a sin if you 
were cheated out of your full meed of happiness in this 
life." 

Herr Witter rose now. His figure as he stood up was 
slender, and above middle height. He had a red face 
and a fleshy nose, which projected prominently above a 
retreating chin. He had. bright, clear eyes, and ears 
which stood out a^ykwardIy. These features gave his 
countenance a friendly but curious expression, which, 
aside from his remarkable ears, was in great part due, 
no doubt, to the fact that his mouth never closed, while 
the parted lips disclosed a row of long, irregular upper 
teeth. His hair was dark and verv smoothlv brushed, 
and he wore neither beard nor mustache. 

He stretched himself slowly and yawned aloud. 

Abigail gave him one glance. It was the only evi- 
dence of sensitiveness to his ill manners which she ever 
showed nowadays. She belonged, by instinct and edu- 
cation, to that class of women who can understand and 
forgive great errors in character, but who find it impos- 
sible to overlook any breach of the customs and usages 
which ordinary good-breeding prescribes. 

" Ah, so you are going to have a pleasant time," said 
the host, as he pinched Mary's cheeks good-naturedly. 

" I do wish you would accompany us this evening," 
said Abigail. Her pale face wore a pleading smile, but 
her eyes were tell-tale, and bespoke a fear that he might 
assent. 

** You know that it is my club night." 

" Surely, I had forgotten it, or I should have pur- 
chased tickets for the second performance of the play. 
Can't you give up the club this time ?" 

"Good gracious ! my dear Abigail, you must get on 
to-night without me," said her husband, self-compla- 
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cently. "Just this morning, Captain von Reitling 
reminded me of our game this evening, and I promised 
positively to be there." 

Was this man, then, so blind that he did not notice 
the brightening of the, be^utrf.til eyes, although the lips 
gave utterance to the words, "What a pity !'* 

Perhaps his vanity Te'd him trd think that there was 
nothing for him to notice, and thit between him and 
his consort all was love and peace. 

So he went off to h]s <:ai:ds^^fined with his own impor- 
tance, feeling that'his agreeable .company was indispen- 
sable to the captain and the secretary of legation, who 
were his chosen companions. 

Then Abigail rang and ordered the carriage. Her 
maid brought her a white, gold-threaded, lace scarf 
and a Persian evening wrap bordered: heavily with fur. 
Abigail gave them a glance. 

"My black-lace ^carf. and my winter furs," she 
ordered. 

She kissed Mary several times in the carriage, and 
chatted gayly until they reached the opera-house. 

Soon after the curtain fell on the second act, Joseph 
Esterhazy entered the box. He had been sitting 
directly over them, he remarked incidentally, as they 
exchanged greetings. After his first greeting, he 
hardly noticed Frau Witter. The whole theater could 
see that he was devoted to little Mary, while Abigail 
chatted away with Heimburg, who had joined them in 
the box. 

That blond youth hardly understood how it happened 
that this beautiful, popular and accomplished woman 
should devote herself so conspicuously to him. How 
her eyes sparkled and how she smiled on him ? There 
could be no doubt that this divine creaA.wc^^^'5»'5»^NNX^'^ 
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with him, and yet he had been foolish enough to believe 
that this Esterhazy had attracted her. 

To be beloved by some celebrated beauty whom he 
would, as a matter of course, marry, was the dream of 
young Heimburg, but that his powers of attraction 
should enthrall the married women as well, was a piece 
of good fortune which quite overwhelmed him. He 
admonished himself, however, to be wise, and not to 
allow his conquest of the aunt to spoil his future chances 
with the niece. 

He did not perceive that Abigail, as though reading 
his delusion aright, was making very gay over the idea, 
and was going so far in her coquetry, that any keen 
observer could see it was but a parody on a real love 
scene. . . 

Mary was very happy. She coiild not recall later 
what Joseph Esterhazy had said to her at the time, but 
she knew he had been very interesting and very atten- 
tive. 

On the way home, Abigail amused herself by mimick- 
ing Heimburg, and she laughed heartily over the mem- 
ory of that self-complacent bore. 

Mary was quite dumbfounded. Her aunt had appeared 
so interested in Herr Heimburg, and now she was mak- 
ing sport of him with keen enjoyment. She had an 
uncomfortable feeling that Count Esterhazy's attentions 
to herself would not meet with her good parents* 
approval, but she also felt that they would not have 
objected in the least to the lawyer's conversation. 
Glowing with excitement, the young girl entered her 
own home. Her replies to all questions regarding the 
house, the people who were there, and the much- 
talked-of drama, showed that she had but a confused 
impression of the whole. 
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** I should have thought that at your age all your 
attention would have been given to the stage," said her 
mother. "You must have had company in your box." 

** Yes ; Lawyer Heimburg and Count Esterhazy." 

The parents exchanged glances. 

"And who," asked Ottilie, out of humor, " who talked 
with you most of the time ?" 

Mary threw her arms around her mother's neck and 
burst into tears, as she answered : 

" Count Esterhazy." 

Ottilie exerted herself to stay this needless flow of 
tears. She spoke kindly and cheerfully to her daughter, 
saying it was evident that the unwonted excitement and 
pleasure of the day had overtaxed her strength, and she 
would be herself in the morning, and with this she sent 
her to bed. 

"Of cours^, you see what affected the child?" she 
said, later, to her husband. " A foolish fancy for this 
Esterhazy has taken possession of her heart. She is 
ignorant of it herself, and that is as it should be. Do 
you think it is possible that my instinct can be wrong 
and that Esterhazy may, nevertheless, be a person whom 
we could consider as a suitor ? Can it be that his 
attentions to Abigail are simply the result of an effort 
to gain favor with one member of our family, and have 
a friend at court when he feels that the time shall have 
come for him to make known his interest in Mary ?" 

" No, dear," said Aster, gloomily. " You are altogether 
right. Count Esterhazy, who belongs to a Magyar- 
Austrian family, will not, I fancy, continue his diplo- 
matic career much longer. The romantic little country 
which he serves cannot pay him what he requires for his 
needs. Fortune he has none. I have just learned, 
through a reliable source, that he was obliged to leave 
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Rome, several years ago, under very unfavorable circum- 
stances. Indeed, my informant was greatly astonished 
to learn that Esterhazy was here, and wondered from 
what secret source he got enough assistance to make 
life endurable with all his debts." 

" Ah !" said Ottilie, with a sigh, " and such a man 
as this inspires my little, innocent daughter with her 
first love-dream." 

" What can you expect ?" responded the counselor, 
appeasinglVi " At her age, a pair of black eyes and a few 
well-timed compliments always make more impression 
than any beauty of character. But Mary has her watch- 
ful, wise, faithful mother to guard her from all harm." 

These words must have brought a memory to Ottilie's 
anxious heart, for in a grave voice she re-echoed : 

" Yes, she has a watchful mother." 

Aster made up his mind to ask either his brother-in- 
law or his sister to drop Esterhazy from the list of their 
acquaintances. He never went to the Witter house, 
except when it could not be avoided. With his brother- 
in-law, he had nothing in common, and the luxury and 
display in the house displeased him. Abigail had 
always been strange to him, and the only feeling which 
his heart held for her was one of pity and compassion. 

When he saw his pale, fragile sister feverishly gay and 
excited in company, and then saw her pale and listless 
in his wife's drawing-room, his heart was filled to over- 
flowing with pity. Then he longed to take her in his 
arms and reason with her and beseech her to take more 
interest in her household affairs, and to pay less atten- 
tion to the harmless levities of the world. But he could 
never make any impression on her ; she laughed at them 
all as well as with them. But she came to her sister-in- 
law's rooms very frequently without object or reason. 
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and she would lounge for hours in an easy-chair or sofa 
corner and disturb Ottilie's closely-timed writing-hours. 
One could ask under such circumstances : " What can 
I do for you ?'* but could not well say : " You are dis- 
turbing me." 

Once Mary had asked, childishly : 

"Aunt Abigail, do you want to see mamma for any- 
thing special ?" 

" No ; but the sun shines upon you, while at home I 
always freeze." 

Ottilie had scarcely understood her. But literally it 
was true enough, and Abigail would sit nearly the whole 
morning basking in the sun which streamed in the 
windows. 

So Aster found her on the day following the evening 
Mary had spent with her at the theater, when he 
returned home at an unwonted hour. She was sitting 
in the broad window-seat with her back against the 
cross-bar, her feet on the round of a chair and her arms 
clasping her knees, as she stared at the broad shadow 
which her crouching figure with its back to the sunshine 
threw upon the floor. Near her on the window-seat 
potted plants were blooming, and the broad begonia 
leaves drooped above her shoulders. 

" Where is Ottilie ?" asked Aster, surprised to find her 
alone. 

" In the kitchen." 

" And Mary ?" 

" Gone to take her painting lesson." 

She did not change her position or pay much atten- 
tion to her brother, as she gave these answers. 

Aster paced the room a few times without speak- 
ing. Again the feeling of compassion had entered his 
soul. He well understood why she sat silent and alckVv'^ 
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in this room — that it was because of the peace which 
pervaded it. 

The witchery of a happy home, which could neither 
.be comprehended nor resisted, was upon her. 

Abigail followed her brother with her eyes. He was 
a distinguished-looking man. He had a dignified bear- 
ing which impressed one greatly, and yet he did not look 
a bit old. Yes, with such a husband, any wife might 
rest content. 

" Ottilie's lines have fallen in pleasant places," she 
said at last, as a result of her reflections. 

" Ottilie's lines have so fallen because she has drawn 
them herself with forethought and toil.*' 

** Ottilie has a'husband whom she can love and 
respect," she said, sulkily; "there's no great merit in 
living happily when an existence is as cloudless as 
yours." 

"You are mistaken," he began, standing before her; 
" you are altogether mistaken. Do you think it was 
child's play for Ottilie, as my young wife, to nurse for 
years my invalid mother ? To rear and educate an 
unmanageable boy like Francis ? To bring up her own 
children carefully ? To manage our own house on my 
limited income, and to devote every spare moment to 
work which should bring in a small income for a poor 
relation ? From Francis' fortune we have never had a 
penny, although we educated him. All this has not 
been accomplished without heavy care. We do not 
bathe our souls in the dazzling flood of undeserved 
happiness." 

"That is true," murmured the young wife, "and with 
it all, the clouds seem ever to darken Ottilie's brow. 
She looks like one who lives in the shadow." 

"Ottilie has compelled me to honor her above all 
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women. Compel your husband to a like esteem, and he 
will soon learn to love you. I am willing to admit that 
his personal characteristics render this very difficult for 
you. You, perhaps, even do not think it worth the 
struggle. But you must remember you are his wife. 
There are disillusions in every marriage. That there 
would be such in yours, one could easily foretell, for you 
went into it with a blind determination to seek them. 
So you have the double duty to perform, first, to gain a 
victory over self, and then to seek for the pure gold 
which lies hidden in your husband's soul. And when 
the knowledge comes home to you that you are acting 
conscientiously and doing your best, you will be richly 
blessed." 

While he was speaking so earnestly, Aster had laid his 
hand tenderly on the deeply bowed head. 

Abigail made no movement ; she sat like a statue and 
scarcely breathed. 

At last she said, almost inaudiblv : 

" Do not give yourself any trouble about me." 

It sounded as though she had said : " All solicitude 
on my account is in vain ; miserable I am, and miserable 
I must remain." Disheartened, Aster let his hand drop 
from her head. 

"One question," he said, in an unmoved, cool voice. 
"This Esterhazy seems to be paying conspicuous atten- 
tion to our Mary. He is the last man with whom I 
would permit her to fall in love. You must break off all 
intercourse with him, for that is the only means by 
which Mary can be guarded from meeting this society 
adventurer." 

Abigail raised her head and looked steadily at her 
brother. Her face bore so singular an expression that 
he felt a slight shudder run through his veins. Her 
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mouth was partly opened, her nostrils distended, and her 
eyes had a restless, inconstant light, as she gazed search- 
ingly at her admonitor. 

** He loves Mary," said Abigail. 

Aster sighed deeply. 

" She must not see him — that is certain," he said, 
wearily. 

At this moment, there was a cry in the corridor with- 
out, and the sound of a childish voice. 

The door opened, and Ottilie entered, leading a richly 
clad boy of about five years by the hand. The child's 
eyes were closed tightly, and his head was thrown back, 
while he struck out blindly with his little fist in the 
direction of the nurse, who was following close behind. 

It was Abigail's son. He had bitten his nurse on the 
steps, and then said a rough word to her, which little 
episode the woman had repeated to Ottilie. 

"You lie ! you lie !" the boy shouted ; and, notwith- 
standing his aunt's gentle admonitions and the nurse's 
bitten hand, he still screamed until out of breath : 

"You lie ! you lie!" 

Abigail came forward slowly. She looked pale and 
worn, and she crossed the room with weary steps. She 
looked at the nurse's hand upon which the deep blue 
marks from four sharp teeth were very distinct. She 
began to tremble and seemed to be in great physical 
pain. 

" Did you bite nurse ?" she asked her child. Her 
voice had a shrill, excited tone. 
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The boy stared at his mother — it came over her again 
at this moment how unspeakably like his father he was. 

" Did you bite nurse ?" 

" No ; she lies." 

The trembling wife gave an ugly satirical laugh. Then 
she struck him a sharp, stinging blow on the cheek with 
her slender hand. 

" Lies — lies, all lies !** she cried, as she raised her 
hand a second time. 

Her brother caught her arm and held it fast. She 
turned to him, and their eyes met, and a second later, 
with a muffled cry, she fell almost fainting in his arms. 

Aster carried her to the sofa and laid her down ten- 
derly. 

There she lay white and motionless. Ottilie motioned 
them all to leave the room, and knelt beside the unhappy 
woman. She took the lovely head in her arms and laid 
the death-like face on her breast. 

" Now, dear, you can rest,** she said in a whisper. 
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CHA'PTER VI. 



THE DREADED MEETING. 



There was a deep consciousness of present content in 
the daily life of the Aster family, notwithstanding the 
fact that a visit from the "American uncle" was 
impending, and that he might appear on the scene at 
any moment. 

Sometimes Mary and Axel, with childish curiosity, 
asked when this strange Herr Othmer was coming, and 
drew many fantastic sketches of him, and what he would 
bring with him. But they were too well-trained to 
annoy their parents with idle questionings, and only 
drew on their imaginationsfor one another's amusement, 
when alone. 

The privy counselor scarcely gave more than a pass- 
ing thought now and then to the expected guest, for he 
saw his wife performing her daily duties in her custom- 
ary, self-collected manner. He was an ambitious man, 
and devoted to his profession ; and as he strained every 
nerve in the fulfillment of his official duties, he longed 
for quiet and peace in his own family circle. 

A few days before Whitsuntide, tidings which were 
received with cries of delight came to the little house- 
hold. Francis Rawlston, Aster's half-brother, and, as he 
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called himself, Bertrand and Ottilie's spiritual son, sent 
word that he would be with them either on Whitsun- 
even, or early Whitsunday. 

Francis, who had settled in his mother's country, and 
whose whole education and training had been that of a 
German, had entered the civil service in Prussia, prefer- 
ring to serve a great state, although his brother's influ- 
ence would doubtless have secured him more rapid 
promotion had he been willing to remain in the smaller 
South German capital. He had a considerable fortune, 
which permitted him to regulate his life about as he 
chose. 

Uncle Francis coming — that meant for Mary and Axel 
hours of unclouded enjoyment. Rides, walks, with 
intervals of rest at the confectioner's, and the fulfillment 
of all their little secret wishes. They never looked upon 
him as an uncle, he was just one of themselves, and after 
their parents, they admired him above all mortals. He 
was to them almost omnipotent, his very presence even 
seemed to banish the restrictions of their simple, daily 
life, to which their parents held so systematically. The 
very glance of his eye brought joy to their young souls. 
That he should come this year at Whitsuntide, when" 
his brother had some leisure time and Axel was taking 
his spring vacation, completed the measure of their joy. 
Mary immediately announced she would bake another 
cake ; Axel re-papered a damaged corner of his room 
because his uncle was to share it with him ; and Minna 
informed her lover that she must remaliv -aXV'^'ww^ v^v^^^n^^ 
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festal Sunday, because there would be so much more to 
do. Indeed, in their anxiety not to miss a moment of 
their uncle's company, the niece and the nephew assisted 
Minna in every possible way in order that the house 
should be in perfect order, and, more especially, that no 
demands need be made on their time after his arrival. 
Mary baked and cooked and experimented in the kitchen 
so much that her mother was finally obliged to call a 
halt. Ottilie herself, tired and pale as she was, devoted 
longer hours to her translating, in order that the happy 
disturbance of her brother's presence might not inter- 
fere with her self-appointed task. But she found it hard 
to concentrate her thoughts, which would wander, in 
spite of her, back to industrious Mary and Minna, who, 
she knew, were working all the more energetically that 
she might have time to write. Then she would smile 
and wonder if any one could imagine how much more 
attractive and interesting were simple housewifely duties 
to her than the labor upon which the force of circum- 
stances had compelled her to enter. A wise woman 
acquires a certain fondness even for the mechanical 
activity which is necessary to make her home look invit- 
ing. Ottilie was never happier than when her household 
duties had so accumulated that she could hardly see her 
way out ; then her ability to overcome all obstacles, 
united with her sense of the fitness of things, brought 
her triumphantly through every difficulty. 

That her daughter might learn the happiness of being 
fully equipped in all housekeeping matters was with 
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her a great object, and one of the goals for which she 
strove in Mary's education. 

So, with her thoughts directed toward the coming of 
the beloved brother, she was as unprepared for the 
announcement of a visit from Valentine Othmer, as she 
had been for the advertisement ten days before. Her 
elastic spirits had long ago recovered from the distress 
of that hour. Natures like Ottilie's, well poised and yet 
imaginative, are always deeply shaken by the recurrence 
of even old impressions ; pain overcome revives with all 
its poignancy when the circumstances from which it 
arose are recalled. Minna came in with the little card- 
tray in her hand. 

*' A visitor ! Say that I am engaged and can see no 
one," said Ottilie ; and her pen flew faster than before. 

** The gentleman would take no excuse. He says you 
are expecting him." 

" Let me see the card." 

The maid gave it to her. It read : 

Herr Valentine Othmer. 

Ottilie's hand fell heavily on her lap. For a minute, 
she seemed like one dazed ; the blood rushed to her 
head, and there was a wild ringing in her ears. 

" Shall I show him in ?" 

Her mistress gave a slight nod. She seemed to hear 
the question from a long way off. 

Minna went out and assisted the visitor to rem.oM^\\v5» 
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coat. She had but little knowledge of men, but she saw 
at a glance that the strange gentleman was a foreigner. 
The cut of his hair and beard, the smooth chin, the 
measured movement of head and limbs, the long, black, 
broadcloth coat, reminded her of an English clergyman 
who had once visited the house, some years before. 

" Will you walk in, sir ?" said Minna, with an air of 
awkward politeness. 

Silently and slowly Othmer passed the open door. 

Ottiiie never stirred, but watched his approach with 
fixed and staring eyes. 

The man's glance was mild and tender, and the hand 
which he extended to Ottiiie trembled visibly. Still, she 
never moved, and only looked up at him from her seat. 
Then he came close to her, and laying his hands upon 
her head, drew it against his breast. 

"Ottiiie," said Othmer at length, in a choked voice, 
" when one has passed long years far from home and 
country, without love or happiness, the heart is hungry 
for a kind word. I had hoped that my return would 
bring you joy, but what I see is terror." 

" Pardon me," she murmured, as she raised her hand 
and grasped both his hands. " I never thought to see 
you again in this life." 

** Say, rather, that you never wished to see me 
again." 

She bowed her head like one compelled to admit what 
she would fain have denied. 

" And yet, 1 have sometimes thought if I could only 
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talk with you over the past, and let you think for me — " 
Then she hesitated. 

" Ottilie/' he said, in pleading tones, " you talk to me 
in riddles. Your letter tells me that your husband does 
not know how we are related, and that you have stricken 
from your life that episode of ijameless suffering. How 
is that possible? How ;wer^; ypu able to do it? And 
Sabine — is she i^o longer living ?*' 

Ottilie arose, jand laying her hands'upon his shoulder, 
bowed her head'upQja tbeniv v^^^^v^ 

" If my lips had .the. eloquence of; a god, I do not 
believe I could make.clear to you what a struggle it has 
cost me to do the thing which I haveid<?ne." 

Her voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 

He put his arm around her waisjf and, drawing her 
toward a sofa, gently foVoed herfd sit down beside him. 

" Now tell me all about it." 

" Do you talk first. Tell me how you have done, what 
you have suffered, why you were silent so long, and why 
you have come back now ?'* 

The guest seemed not unwilling to answer. 

" My story,*' said he, " is told in few words : When I 
left Europe I hoped that over yonder, across the sea, I 
should soon grow rich. It's the dream of every emi- 
grant. But disappointment came to me, as it has come to 
others. Educated, as I had been, for the career of a Ger- 
man officer, it was necessary for me, first of all, to learn 
how to work. That took long years ; then came, 
slowly — oh ! how slowly — the longed-for success. I 
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wrote to you that I would bring you and Sabine over to 
me, or that I would send aid to you, if you preferred 
remaining in Europe. But my letters never reached 
you. When I had accumulated property enough to ena- 
ble me to give up everything in New York, and to live 
in comfort with you here, I set out to find you. That, 
in the meantime, nineteen years have slipped away, I 
realize here, now, for the first time. In the monotony 
of the restless race* for wealth, we do not mark the flight 
of time. We live for the moment, and the mind looks 
neither forward nor backward. The right of the indi- 
vidual is more clearly recognized in that country than it 
is here, and one learns there a simpler and soberer judg- 
ment of men and things. To-day I would never leave 
Europe and change my name because my brother had 
disgraced himself." 

" What !" cried Ottilie, trembling. " You now think 
it was an error that we took Robert's crime to be a curse 
upon our existence, and hid ourselves, as if we, too, 
were criminals ? Oh ! if that is so, my sentence is 
already pronounced." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WIDOW OF A WOULD-BE REGICIDE. 

** Do not misunderstand me," said Othmer, in reply 
to Ottilie, in a soothing tone. " In the country where I 
have lived so long, the social relations are more natural 
than they are with us, and I have learned there that we 
carry the solidarity of the family too far when we con- 
sider that our own honor is stained by the wrongful act 
of a kinsman, however near. Every man must answer 
for himself ; to him alone is honor due who earns it, and 
he alone must bear disgrace whose crime entails it. In 
Europe, when it is suddenly discovered that Brpwn is a 
scoundrel and he is safely lodged in the penitentiary, 
all the world declares that Brown's family is not respon- 
sible and that they must be just as highly respected as 
ever. But these very assurances, and the fact that they 
are necessary, prove incontestably that the Brown family 
no longer enjoys, in the eyes of the world, the same con- 
sideration. Perhaps, if I had remained in Europe, I 
should have continued to regard my former sensitiveness 
as a healthy sentiment of honor. In our case, however, 
there were peculiar circumstances in the nature of 
Robert's act and in my position, the force of which L 
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Still feel to-day, not so much from the point of view of 
the family as from the natural prompting of the heart. 
How could I continue to serve in the army of my country 
when the mention of my name must always bring to the 
mind of the best and noblest of monarchs the recollection 
of the fact that my own brother, the second of the name, 
had raised his hand against my sovereign ? A proper 
consideration for the noble, kind and cruelly wounded 
heart of my commander-in-chief forbade that I should 
keep before him the name of Othmer, and I feel to-day 
that the resolution which I then took was a proper one. 
But that my brother, in mock-heroic exultation, tried to 
be a regicide, and afterward destroyed himself in prison, 
does not make me personally less worthy of honor and 
respect. The natural consequence of my resignation 
was that I should leave the countrv. After Robert's 
death, it became apparent that he had squandered our 
little property and we were reduced to penury. Every 
effort which I might have made to secure employment 
in the service of the state would have deprived my 
resignation from the army of its purpose ; and, besides, 
any such employment would scarcely have yielded 
enough to support us ; and so I went away, hard as it 
was to do, leaving you and Sabine behind me helpless. 
You know all that." 

Ottilie pressed his hand nervously. 

** Yes,*' she said, in feverish agitation, "dreadfully 
helpless. Overwhelmed by the cruel disappointments of 
the last two years, young, inexperienced, unfit for any 
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useful labor, I found myself suddenly charged with the 
responsibility of my own and Sabine's support. And 
besides all that, a disgraced and cursed name, which 
closed every door before my face ; a name whose sound 
rang through my dreams at night till I awoke in terror ; 
a name which one day will tear me from my husband's 
heart, should he discover that I have borne it, and des- 
troy all the happiness, the unspeakable and heavenly 
bliss which has come into his life and mine." 

"What's that? What do you mean ? Your husband 
does not know — " 

Othmer looked at the excited woman in astonishment. 

" He does not know that I was Robert Othmer's wife," 
she answered, in hopeless, lifeless tones. 

Othmer was silent. Ottilie expected some question, 
some word, even an ejcpression of condemnation. This 
silence brought her over-strained nerves to a new tension. 

" You are afraid to say that I — that — " 

" I am only considering," interrupted Othmer, quietly, 
"how the thing can be possible, and before I can pass 
judgment on you, let me hear the whole story." 

At his word, Ottilie breathed more freely, and the 
burden of years was lifted from her heart. 

" Yes," she began, " I will tell you how it all came 
about. The misery of my short marriage with Robert, 
you, yourself, have seen. I was seventeen years old, an 
orphan, and weighed down by my aunt's severe dis- 
cipline. My heart was thirsting for love, and I was only 
too easily deceived by Robert's dazzling exterior. L 
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remember well, Valentine, that your eyes followed me 
with a look of compassion, even then, as I walked with 
him to the altar. You understood him and knew his 
consuming vanity, his hard and cruel egotism. You had 
already suffered much from his absurd endeavor to 
place himself before the public in the light of a philoso- 
phical regenerator of the world. You knew very well 
that he had chosen an academic career, not from love of 
science, but solely in the quest for notoriety. You know, 
too, how, in his insane desire to advance his own theo- 
ries and create a new order of things, he finally sought 
to murder the noblest and truest of all monarchs. 

" He did this, as we well know, when the humiliating 
conviction came to him that neither the court nor the 
intellectual world had taken any notice of his seditious 
books. 

" That he, horror-struck by his unholy deed, strangled 
himself in the solitude of his prison cell, was a blessing 
for all, especially for you and for me. Do you remember 
how still and cold we sat when the news was brought 
to us ? Then came my great misery. It is true that 
the newspapers made little mention of the Othmer 
family ; but, whenever I sought employment, my name 
was asked ; and when I gave it, my questioners fled 
from me as from a leper ; for was not the king lying on 
his bed of pain, still suffering intensely from the wounds 
inflicted by my husband ? So all turned from me piti- 
less. But, even had I been able to obtain employment, 
I should not have proved myself capable, with my lack 
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of experience. I sought a position as companion, 
answered advertisements for governesses and teachers ; 
I would even have taken service as a household drudge. 
In vain — all in vain ! Some sympathetic people, in the 
house where I lived, advised me to turn to the king him- 
self. He, full of kingly magnanimity, would realize 
that I was a greater sufferer than he from Robert 
Othmer*s crime. But I could not do it — you understand 
that. At last I threw aside the hated name forever. 
My maiden name was not known, and my two years of 
married life had been passed in such strict seclusion 
that few knew even of my existence. I sold what little 
furniture I had, and then went with Sabine to Aunt 
Warnsdorf, who lived, as she had always done, in the 
quiet vicinity of the Fichtel Mountains. 

"That her means were of the narrowest I knew full 
well. The fact that Robert had wasted my little fortune 
only increased her fanatical hatred for the man about 
whom she had poured such prodigal praises into my ears 
two short years before. Disillusion always incenses one 
against the object of a former favorable judgment. My 
aunt applauded heartily my determination to abandon 
my married name, and start again in the world with my 
maiden one of Baroness Warnsdorf ; but I had to con- 
ceal Sabine's very existence." 

Ottilie lived it all through again as she told it. 
Her voice was fraught with pain, and her eyes were 
burning. 

** Oh !" she said, continuing, " what anguish I ka^^ 
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suffered ! Not to know, as each morning dawned, 
whether my child would have enough food to satisfy her 
for the next twenty-four hours. How long the nights 
were, and how hard were the days in which only ql gros- 
chen or two were earned. How the eyes burn which 
cannot close in slumber ; how the limbs tremble which 
are not strengthened by sufficient nourishment. How 
easy seems death to one who has known such distress." 

" Ottilie," cried Othmer, with a shudder, " don't dwell 
on it ; it is all over, long ago." 

She raised her eyes to his with a glance fixed and 
hard, as the horrible past came once more before her 
sight. Then, after a moment, with a sorrowful sigh, she 
resumed the thread of her story. 

" I soon found a position as companion in a parvenu's 
house. I saw no necessity for abandoning my title, and 
in this wealthy family the Baroness Warnsdorf was 
treated with a distinction and consideration which would 
not have been accorded her had her rank remained 
unknown. I was virtually mistress of the house. Dur- 
ing my first three months in it, I was able to send some 
money to my aunt for Sabine, not much, but enough to 
make a first year's payment to the good pastor and his 
wife, who promised to rear, educate and care for her as 
long as God willed them to live. The payment of a 
small yearly sum was an absolute necessity, for they 
were too poor to keep the child without remuneration. 
I cannot tell you how grateful I was to my aunt for hav- 
ing discovered these worthy people, nor to them for 
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their willingness to provide Sabine with all the care and 
attention which so young a child needed. Now every- 
thing would be well — I could earn money ^ I could feel 
that my child was carefully guarded, and in time I could 
save enough to educate her well, but that I should be 
able to see her only once a year was a torture which I 
had to endure, as well as many others, which all mothers 
will understand. But at the end of the three mon ths I fell 
ill. I had to leave the parvenu's house at once ; they 
could neither harbor nor pay money in advance to a 
person who had brought no city reference ; that was a 
maxim with them — they had accumulated their fortune 
by just such maxims — my title had secured me the place, 
and when I was taken ill it was at once offered to a poor 
countess. 

" Distress was upon me again ; ghastly, horrible and 
inevitable. 

" My aunt nursed me through this illness — she must* 
almost have starved to have done so. And each day her 
frenzied hate of the dead Othmer grew upon her. She 
even wished little Sabine's name to be changed ; but 
the good people at the parsonage did not like the idea, 
and thought that the name which had been given her 
before God in holy baptism should never be changed, 
and I allowed them to decide the matter. Immediately 
upon my recovery I found another position. 

" This time in the house of an aristocratic land-owner, 
who wished me to take the place of his invalid wife in 
the household. Eight weeks later I was again in seajrcK 
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of employment — the land-owner had grossly insulted me. 
And so it went, always lashed on by the spurs of poverty 
and torment." 

" Poor woman," said Othmer, compassionately. 

" It was a hard school — a terrible school. But it qui- 
eted me and humbled my pride. I lost all disposition to 
resist any kind of drudgery. At last, I went to a disa- 
greeable old woman named Aster, who lived in Regens- 
burg, and who, although she possessed many kinsfolk in 
the world, could find none who would have patience with 
her, except her nephew, Bertrand Aster, who often came 
from his home in the city to see her. He was accustomed 
to see at every monthly visit some new, patient face 
beside his ill-tempered aunt's bed, and while giving these 
poor victims little more than a passing glance, he always 
treated them with sympathizing courtesy. It was a sur- 
prise to him, therefore, when, on his second visit after 
my arrival, he saw me still there. 

" * Fraulein,' he said to me, in an unwatched moment, 
* you must be an angel of patience, for you are the first 
person whom I have met who has stayed longer than four 
weeks with my unfortunate aunt.' 

" * I remain because — I am very poor, Mr. Aster,* I 
replied ; * and have learned in other houses that servitude 
can bring greater humiliation than the sharp tongue and 
the bad humor of an embittered old woman.' 

" He understood me and extended his hand to me, 
saying : 

*• * Have patience with my old aunt ; she was once 
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terribly deceived by a man whom she loved, and since 
then she can see no good in human nature.' 

" This conversation gave me the courage to abandon 
my attitude of apathetic patience, and cautiously to 
attempt the experiment of softening her blind hardness 
of heart. In time, God rewarded my honest efforts.*' 

" And how did you find your husband ?" asked Othmer, 
who was curious and anxious to hasten to the brighter 
days in this sad life, for he had a warm, brotherly love 
for Ottilie. 

**We found one another," she answered, in a tone of 
exaltation. " Our love was not the growth of an hour ; 
it was no mere storm of passion. No, slowly but irre- 
sistibly our souls awakened to the consciousness that we 
were created for one another. Bertrand's character com- 
pelled my esteem, even in the miserable time of our first 
meetings, when I was too wretched and too absorbed in 
my own terrible struggles to pay much heed to the ac- 
tions of any man. But one could not pass him by with 
a single glance. And from this esteem my love grew. 
I saw that Bertrand had ambition not to climb to the 
summit at any cost, but to perform all duties. I saw 
that he was a true son and brother, bearing cheerfully 
heavy family burdens. I heard him speak considerately 
and humanely of the mistakes of other men. And I saw 
that he loved me. Oh, oh, Valentine, do you know what 
such happiness is ? No, only the heart which is almost 
frozen to death can realize the joy of such a heavenly 
resuscitation. 
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" But my love did not make me blind. I had long 
recognized that Bertrand, like all mankind, had his 
failings. His painful, almost strained sense of honor 
and his family pride were not free from a certain 
pedantry. He believed himself, through his position as 
a state official, under obligation to have regard to a 
hundred minor and often unimportant considerations. 
As to my poverty, he was utterly indifferent to that. 
That I was a widow and no youthful maiden would not 
for one moment have influenced his decision to marrv 
me, for I heard him express himself on this subject, 
when a very dear friend of his married a widow. But 
that I had been the wife of Robert Othmer, the traitor 
and the man who had attempted the king's life — that 
he would never have overlooked. How much I suffered 
at that time ! Should I reveal my secret to him and 
forever seal his lips upon that sweet secret of his love 
which he was about to reveal to me ? Or was it simple 
madness to hope that he would disregard it all for my 
sake ? And in a frightful hour the conversation turned 
on Othmer's crime. Bertrand's mention of the complete 
recovery of the king, who had recently accorded him 
an interview, was the beginning of the conversation. 
Then Bertrand went on to say that he entirely approved 
of Lieutenant Othmer's decision to leave the army and 
flee from Europe, for in our kingdom as well as in all 
other German lands, his name was disgraced, and all 
doors to preferment or happiness forever closed; he 
added that he understood the traitor's wife had gone to 
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America also, and that was well. Some one interrupted, 
that on the contrary he had heard that the poor wife 
was dead, and Bertrand added that God had been 
merciful to her. And I — I, Robert Othmer's wife, sat 
there dumb, as one turned to stone." 

Ottilie sobbed aloud, as the sad memory of that trying 
day once more oppressed her, then she took her hands 
from her face, and continued, excitedly : 

" You may say that the hour had come in which I 
should have spoken or have fled from his presence for- 
ever. My heart would not. It cried out that another's 
curse should not shut me out for all time from this life's 
happiness ; I, in whose heart many failures were re- 
corded, but not one sinful thought. No, no, a thousand 
times no ! Bertrand asked me to marry him. He said 
that he himself was not rich, and that in so doing I 
should assume heavy duties, which only a great unsel- 
fish love could enable me to discharge. Oh, I could 
have wished that his life's cares were ten times as great 
as they were ; the greater the burden the better could I 
prove my love. I told him that, but I also told him that 
I dare not become his wife. I spoke of my poverty, of 
my duty toward a penniless member of my own family, 
for whom I must earn bread, of the dark deed which a 
near relative had committed, but I added that my name, 
the name of Warnsdorf, was untarnished. He passed 
these objections lightly by, and asked no questions nor 
showed any curiosity concerning the kinsman who had 
been a criminal. 
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"So, I battled against my happiness for a year. Dur- 
ing that time I learned that the love which bound Ber- 
trand and me together was undying. That his life 
would be as miserable as mine if we were not united, 
and that what our natures demanded, it seemed a holy 
duty to fulfill. Not for pleasure and glitter, but for 
earnest labor were our lives to become one. I could 
lighten the last sufferings of his dear invalid mother, 
educate his little brother into a brave, honest man, and 
make for ourselves a very heaven on earth. Was it not 
right to place the happiness of so many lives before the 
memory of the sin of one miserable existence ? 

" And Sabine, my child, what did she lose ? Nothing. 
She had everything to gain. Her very existence 
depended upon my exertions, and, as sorrowful experi- 
ence had taught me, I could be sure of little ; sickness 
might attack me again, and I was becoming each day 
less able to battle against it. In fact, an accident depriv- 
ing me for the time of employment was a possibility 
which I might have to face at any moment. As the wife 
of this man, I should possess a modest but secure home, 
my simple wants would always be supplied, and all my 
exertions could be turned to some employment which 
would secure my child against want or dependence. 

** To see her for a few weeks, as I then did, would, I 
knew, in the future, not be an impossibility. More hap- 
piness with my child I could never expect, even though 
I remained unmarried. So the determination grew, to 
marry Betrand without telling him my secret." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A HAPPY MISERY. 



" Without doubt," said Othmer, rn his quiet, soothing 
manner, " you had, individually, the right to take this 
step. That you had been Robert's wife was a misfor- 
tune, but not a crime. It was neither logical nor healthy 
to avoid the company of every human creature on 
account of this calamity. And you had also to think of 
the family which your marriage to Aster was to found." 

" We have had seventeen years of pure and perfect 
happiness," cried Ottilie, in a passion of love. " Each 
day has proved to me that I acted rightly. Bertrand's 
mother was made happy, and died in my arms with a 
prayer on her lips for me. Francis is an honest, lovable 
man ; my children are good and kind-hearted, repaying 
us well for all our care ; and my husband — oh ! learn to 
know him in order to love and honor him. The end of 
our happiness will be my death-sentence. And he — he 
could put me from him, but he could not survive my 
loss !" 

"Be assured, dearest. I swear I shall never reveal 
your secret. But tell me how, in this little world of 
yours, it was possible for you to conceal all thls^ K^\.^ 
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then we will have to consider what is best for me to do," 
said Othmer, thoughtfully. 

Ottilie was silent a minute, and then continued : 
"When I had finally made up my mind, I obtained 
permission to visit my aunt. She, who had so hated 
Othmer, rejoiced over the happy turn which affairs had 
taken, and commended most heartily my decision to be 
silent to the death regarding the terrible past. We 
decided that whatever money I could earn by translating 
or other home toil should be sent to her, and through 
her all Sabine's living expenses and education should be 
paid. Near or with my old kinswoman I could see 
Sabine every year, for my aunt lived in a distant, seques- 
tered village, where she resides to this day. At my 
marriage, I presented my parents' marriage certificate, 
my baptismal certificate, and a written statement from 
my aunt, my only living kinswoman, giving her free 
consent to the marriage. More papers were not needed 
and these few were unquestionably correct. When 
Sabine grew older she learned of the stain which lay on 
her father's name. She knew that inexorable circum- 
stances kept me from her. What these circumstances 
were she has never learned, neither does she know my 
present name. Her foster parents died several years 
ago, and since that time she has lived in Berlin a member 
of a worthy city official's family, assiduously pursuing 
the study of painting. She has great talent and will, in 
time, I trust, be able to turn it to profitable account. 
For many years I have been able to earn a thousand 
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marks for her, and as that amount was not always spent, 
my aunt has saved a couple of thousand against a day 
of distress. During the first years of our married life, 
Betrand insisted that my aunt should visit us. For the 
past ten years her increasing years have prevented her 
doing so. A visit to us was always her greatest 
delight." 

"And did you never make the attempt to tell your 
husband all, since your marriage ?" asked Othmer. 
" Such love as you bear each other gives and demands 
confidence." 

" I decided within myself to tell him the truth after 
our marriage ; but my cowardly heart, in its thirst for 
happiness, forbade. * He must first become fixed in his 
love and respect,* I thought. And when Mary was born, 
a cry went forth from my very soul for my first-born, 
my banished child ; and in my first hour of happiness 
the memory of Sabine stood ever near me. But I have 
learned self-repression ; I have trembled every hour for 
fear my happiness would be torn from me. An earnest, 
searching glance from my husband made me shudder. 
Perhaps he knew all ! Every letter which I saw in his 
hand made me tremble. Was he bringing the disclosure 
of my secret ? If I have erred through my concealment 
of the truth I have been punished every day, every hour ! 
My happiness has been without peace. I live on the 
volcano's brink. And with it all — strange contradiction 
— this weight of care has brought its blessing. It has 
made me courageous, patient, industrious, capable ol 
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renunciation, and has added to my woman's strength. I 
have been without repose, but I have known that the 
years have strengthened my husband's love, and that has 
been my exceeding great reward. That thought has 
been unalloyed bliss — I can shut my eyes and think that 
in the day when he does learn the truth, he will not 
doubt my worth. So the years have come, and with 
increasing time the difficulty of confession has grown. 

"And at last, I said to myself ; Robert — he was my 
youth's misfortune ; Bertrand — he is the very essence 
of my life. Every pulse throb within me is his ; every 
hour since our marriage has been replete with the love 
we bear each other. On my former life, Betrand had no 
claim, for my soul has ever been unsullied. What I did 
was no lie — it was the service of a new and blessed life. 
I would take my secret with me to the grave, or only 
leave it behind if I felt that Sabine's fate was uncertain. 
And with your coming came the fear whether it would 
be possible to longer conceal the truth from Bertrand." 

"It is possible," said Othmer, while a new light 
burned in his eyes. " It is possible ; listen to me. I 
will settle in Berlin, and take Sabine to myself ; she 
shall be my child. Be at rest over her future fate. I 
am rich ; Sabine shall be my heiress. I long for a family 
and a home ; Sabine will realize these longings, and 
receive from me a fatherly affection." 

Ottilie rose with a cry of intense joy, and threw her 
arms around Othmer's neck. 

" It is almost beyond belief," she gasped. " Can it be 
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true ? Sabine shall have a home at last ! She shall no 
longer be an outcast ! Shall not have to earn the hard, 
bitter bread of dependence as I once had ! Oh, I thank 
you, I thank you." 

"And more," said Othmer, who had been considering 
the whole situation. " Sabine is from this moment my 
daughter — -for I shall immediately make her my child 
by adoption before the courts — I can speak of her at 
once to your husband. And if Sabine is an intelligent 
girl, I can tell her everything, and she can very soon 
establish a kinswoman's intercourse with your house." 

Ottilie was too overcome to express a word of thanks. 
Silently she murmured a prayer to her God. So peace 
was to come to her soul at last, and the constant and 
distressing thought that her eldest daughter was always 
to be denied the blessing and protection of a parent's 
love was set at rest forever. 

"I believe," murmured she to herself" I should have 
died in agony if I had been forced to tell it all to 
Bertrand." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



REPELLED. 



During the long conversation which had detained her 
mother with the stranger, Mary had grown very weary. 
She had a dozen questions to ask her mother, and was 
quite indignant over the lack of good taste which the 
strange man evinced in making so long a first call. At 
first, she could not get a very clear idea of his appear- 
ance from Minna's description, but when the maid finally 
said that he looked like an Englishman, Mary decided 
he must be the " uncle from America." Then an intense 
excitement possessed her. It was with difficulty that 
she resisted the temptation to listen a little to their 
talk. Not that she was the least interested in what they 
would be talking about, but she should like so to know 
whether her mother called him uncle, or what she really 
did call him. 

Axel came home with an excellent report of the past 
quarter in school. He had been promoted, and was 
burning to communicate that important fact to his 
mother. The beautiful light which he knew would come 
into her eyes when he told her would make his heart 
beat high with joy and pride. 
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The children's impatience and excitement grew as 
they talked, and finally Axel sought a way to end this 
tedious waiting. 

" I'll go and bring papa home," he said, for he knew 
it was about the hour for the closing of the department 
offices. 

" And I'll go across and tell Aunt Abigail the news," 
said Mary. " Minna, if mamma asks for me, say I'll be 
back in half an hour." 

They were always at liberty to run across the street 
to their aunt's house. So she put her little black straw 
hat on her dark, curly head, and took her gloves in her 
hand. She looked a little wild and excited, as Herr 
Heimburg was displeased to notice, when he met her in 
front of the Witter residence. He was always fault- 
lessly attired himself, and appeared to-day in a new 
summer suit, with a fresh white straw hat just a little 
in advance of the season. Mary, for her part, thought 
his brown-and-gray check-suit horrible ; the red-and- 
white striped ribbon around his hat made her shudder, 
while his tan-colored gloves were worst of all. After 
school-girl fashion, she laughed to herself as she caught 
sight of him ; and Heimburg remarked that she appeared 
very happy to-day. 

" So I am," said Mary, leaning against the iron 
entrance-gate to her aunt's garden, "for our Uncle 
Francis is coming to-day. He is Aunt Abigail's 
brother, and I might as well say mine, too, for we were 
educated together. And then the uncle from America 
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— but no use talking about him, for you don't know any- 
thing about him." 

To-day, Mary was not the least embarrassed. Indeed 
she had a feeling of superiority as she stood in front of 
this tailor-made exquisite. 

Heimburg, who had been standing upon the pave- 
ment, now stepped up inside the little garden, also. 

"An uncle from America?" he asked, curiously. 

" Yes," answered Mary, mockingly. " The old familiar 
uncle out of the fairy-books, with bags of gold in all his 
pockets and seven black slaves in his wake. You may 
see for yourself. But how does it happen that I meet 
you here ?" 

" I — I — " stammered Heimburg, " I have a visit of 
courtesy to pay to your aunt. I dined here night before 
last with Count Esterhazy." 

"The child will be surprised," he thought, almost 
impatiently. " I wonder if she will be jealous." 

Mary felt as though she had received a blow in the 
face. So, the gentlemen had been dining with her aunt 
day before yesterday, and the afternoon of that same 
day she had been driving with her aunt, who had not 
breathed a word of it. How singular ! 

" My lady is playing in the music-room, and Count 
Esterhazy is there also," announced the servant ; " so 
please go right up." 

The man knew that Mary was seldom announced, espe- 
cially when his mistress was at the piano. 
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Silently the two young people went up the stairs. 
The name of Esterhazy had agitated them both. 

" Can it be possible that this man is paying her court, 
after all/* thought Heimburg. He threw a hasty glance 
into the great mirror before he entered the room. 

"I'm looking well," he thought to himself; **very 
well." 

This self-criticism quieted all anxious thoughts. 

Mary's heart beat high. She had a nameless fear that 
she might be awkward and embarrassed again, and that 
he would give her one of his long, mocking, surprised 
glances. 

She took her accustomed way through the long draw- 
ing-room, past the life-size Venus de Milo, and Heimburg 
followed her closely. But beneath the /^^r/Z^r^ between 
the two rooms she stopped abruptly. 

Abigail was playing ; stormy, almost deafening was 
the sound, then it suddenly changed, until the notes sent 
forth a fluttering whisper. When Abigail was in one of 
her uneven, excitable moods, she always chose one of 
Liszt's rhapsodies. 

Count Esterhazy stood near her. 

"Good-morning, Mary," said Abigail; "you have 
brought Herr Heimburg, too." 

Esterhazy grasped Mary's hand effusively. He looked 
straight into the young girl's eyes and told her that since 
their last meeting he had visited her aunt three times in 
the hope of finding her, and until this happy moment 
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had been disappointed. Poor Mary, of course, did not 
know what to say. Joy made her speechless. 

" Has Francis arrived ? No ? He will be here early 
to-morrow. You will, of course, all come over to din- 
ner with us. You gentlemen are not invited — it is to be 
a quiet family dinner. La-la-la-la-la-la-la*' sang the 
hostess, with forced gayety. " Draw off your gloves, 
Herr Heimburg ; they are altogether out of keeping 
with that suit of yours. If I did not know that you were 
a pretty good lawyer, I should take you for a hair-dresser. 
Now I will finish my rhapsody, and you must turn my 
music for me, for I have imposed upon Count Esterhazy 
long enough." 

Esterhazy was endeavoring in his languid fashion to 
make himself agreeable to Mary, but it was no easy 
task. Compliments abashed and silenced her ; it was 
useless to talk to her about the theater or great actors 
of the day, for she had been in a theater only three or 
four times in her life. And, for a like reason, it was 
impossible to gossip about the society people of his ac- 
quaintance. Mary had never traveled, either, and Count 
Esterhazy only understood how to converse with women 
of the world. A simple talk with an innocent girl was 
to him an impossibility. 

But Mary took all his high-flown specious speeches 
for pure gold. It was all new to her and she was per- 
fectly satisfied. He perceived that at once, and smiled 
over the foolish, love-smitten girl. 

To Esterhazy's relief, a servant appeared, with the 
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announcement that Frau Aster had sent for her daugh- 
ter, that the uncle from America was waiting to see her. 
That this last was a little addition of Minna's was, of 
course, not explained. 

Mary sprang up like one electrified. She made her 
adieux hastily, and hardly heard her aunt call after her 
to bring the stranger to dinner on the morrow. 

" Is it really so ?" asked the lawyer, curiously. " I 
thought Fraulein Mary was joking. A kinsman of 
yours as well ? Has he returned unexpectedly from the 
New World ? I do not remember to have heard that — " 

" In case you wish to noise this arrival abroad among 
your friends," interrupted Abigail, with an insolent 
sneer for this gossip, " I will take great pleasure in 
obtaining all the details for you. The stranger is a 
kinsman of my sister-in-law, who comes with untold 
millions to present to us. Doubtless I'll come in for my 
share. So now you know all about it." 

Heimburg listened to Frau Witter's bantering talk, 
and said to himself : 

" Mary's father is a man of no little importance in 
official circles, and an alliance with his daughter would, 
for this reason alone, be desirable ; and, lastly, it would 
create an unfortunate impression abroad if I waited until 
the story of the girl's rich uncle from America had be- 
come common property. Who is better fitted, under the 
circumstances, to play the bold yet cautious rdle of 
suitor? Who so capable and intellectual, so peculiarly 
gifted in the art of wooing and winning, as myself?" 
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" What are you thinking about ?" queried his hostess, 
breaking in upon his musings. 

" Over the social question," interrupted Esterhazy, for 
him, " and the necessity of making a brilliant marriage 
in order to increase his own importance." 

Heimburg threw him a glance, as much as to say : 
" You have forgotten to whom you are speaking ; such 
jokes will not be permitted for a moment by a man of 
my standing." Then he seized his new straw hat, and 
bade good-bye to Abigail, with the remark that he 
trusted soon to have another half hour's delightful chat 
with her. 

After he was gone, Esterhazy grasped Abigail's hands 
eagerly. 

"At last!" he said. 

" I am rejoiced that this American uncle has come," 
said Abigail, drawing her hands away impatiently. 
" I hope Mary will forget to mention having met you 
here." 

" Why, what's the difference ?" 

" My brother has forbidden me to allow any intercourse 
between you and Mary," said Abigail carelessly, as if 
she were speaking of the weather. " And he has also 
ordered me to break off all intercourse with you ; you 
are a society adventurer, and so on, and so on." 

She lay back in the large, easy-chair to which both 
her guests had accompanied her when she rose from the 
piano. Her elbows were supported by the arms of the 
chair, and her slender white hands were locked in one 
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another as her chin rested lightly on them. Then she 
gave the pale man before her a glance through her half- 
closed lids which was watchful and angry, as though she 
was his enemy. 

"Abigail," he spoke in a tone meant to be tender and 
scarcely above a whisper, " what does this mean ? Why 
repeat to me the impertinences of the privy counselor, 
of whose ill-will I am already convinced ? I am utterly 
indifferent regarding this man or his wearisome daugh- 
ter, to whom you order me to pay court. That the 
parents of this young woman are not rejoiced," he con- 
tinued, with a hateful laugh, "is readily understood, for 
I have never had any ambition to pose as an exemplary 
son-in-law to a heavy respectable family." 

" Still," continued Abigail, in the same supercillious, 
offensive tone, " I think it is well to pay attention to my 
brother's advice." 

"What is the meaning of this?" asked Esterhazy. 
He let his eye-glass fall and bent forward. He was sit- 
ting opposite Abigail, and gave her a long, earnest look 
out of searching brown eyes. 

" It means, that owing to the reasons just given, I shall 
have to request you to behave so discourteously to Herr 
Witter, that he will forbid me to receive you." She said 
this coolly, as she leaned back in her chair, and gazed 
idly up at the frescoes on the ceiling. 

Count Joseph Esterhazy was silent a few seconds ; 
the enigmatical behavior of the woman before him was 
a puzzle to him. The thought flew throu^K \x\%\svv:v^^ 
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how very unpleasant it would be to have the doors of 
this aristocratic house shut against him, thus interfering 
with a part of his daily programme. But perhaps there 
were more serious reasons than this sudden whim to 
obey her brother's commands, and that Abigail hid them 
beneath this indifferent tone and manner. 

" Very well, I understand ; when shall we meet, then ?'* 
he asked. 

" Not at ail," she answered, laconically. 

Esterhazy rose as cold and self-possessed as she, and 
with a cruel smile on his lips. 

" Dear Abigail," he said, mockingly. " You have a 
very short memory. Shall I give you a helping hand? 
but I think that would scarcely be necessary. You will 
yourself remember that you are no longer able to send 
me away like the conceited ass who has just been here 
casting languishing glances at you — which, by the way, 
he evidently intends to direct toward your niece for the 
future. May I ask what has changed your mind toward 
me so suddenly ?" 

" When Mary came in, I was reminded of her father's 
wish and warning." Then Abigail with a scarcely con- 
cealed yawn looked at her watch. 

" Woman !" Esterhazy said roughly, his anger getting 
the mastery over him, as he seized her arm. She freed 
herself at once with an impatient movement, and at 
that moment a childish voice was heard calling : 

"Mamma, mamma !" 
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And over the inlaid carpetless floor of an adjoining 
room they heard the patter of little feet. 

" Here, Kurt, here I am," answered his mother as she 
gave Esterhazy an exulting look. 

The little boy pulled back the heaxy portieres and a 
second later his mother had lifted him up on her lap. 

" Well, you little rogue, where did you come from ? 
What do you want of mamma ? My, how warm you 
are," said Abigail as she brushed the long, blond hair 
back from his forehead. 

Both -action and tone were full of tenderness. Joseph 
Esterhazy curled his lip contemptuously ; he knew that 
this display of affection was made altogether on his 
account. 

" Mamma, may I go out riding with you to-day ? 
Nurse has the toothache, and if you won't take me I will 
have to stay in the house all day ;" coaxed the child, 
putting his arms around his mother's neck. Abigail 
kissed him. 

" Certainly, you can go with me," she answered. 
" Count von Esterhazy is just going. Do you not think, 
my dear sir, that Kurt looks very like his father?" 

"Yes," said Esterhazy, putting up his glass again to 
his eye ; " the resemblance is quite astonishing." 

There was something in these few words, the tone and 
manner in which they were spoken, which Abigail con- 
sidered a deadly insult. 

" But you are right. I must be going," he said, care- 
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lessly, rising as he spoke. " My dear lady, I have the 
honor." 

And he bowed over her hand as though taking leave 
of a stranger in a great ball-room. She bowed in 
return, without looking at the chalk-white face. 

He turned slowly and went toward the door.* Abigail 
stared after him, holding her child fast in her arms. 
Then he hesitated, evidently undecided what to do next ; 
then he turned back. He came forward hastily, close to 
the chair in which Abigail sat with her boy. 

They gave each other a long, a very long, searching 
glance. 

Then he turned without speaking, and left the room. 

"What was that Count Esterhazy said, mamma?" 
asked Kurt. 

"Nothing — nothing, nothing. Kurt, do you love me ? 
Whom do you love the better — papa or me ?** she asked, 
drawing him closer to her. 

" Papa," answered the boy, promptly, swinging his 
legs to and fro. 

The movement made Abigail nervous. She clasped 
an arm around the little slender limbs. 

"Why?" she queried. 

" Because once, when I was ill, papa cried. And when 
my head was so sore that time I had the fall, you know, 
papa sat up nights with me, after he came in from the 
club, and put ice on my head, for nurse was sound 
asleep." 

"And what else?" asked Abigail, with parched lips. 
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Kurt thought a moment ; then straightforward and 
vauntingly, like any child who had received permission 
to talk, he went on : 

" Yes, and once he sent me a steamboat and a hobby 
horse, just as if it were my birthday. And he always 
has bonbons in his pocket for me. And when I am bad 
and tell a falsehood, he does not strike me, as you did at 
Aunt Ottilie's, but takes me on his knee and says, * Kurt, 
you must grow up to be a brave man, and brave men 
never lie.' " 

Abigail was kneeling in front of her boy now, and she 
laid her head on the chair-back, close to his chubby 
face. 

He seized her pearl earrings, which hung from her 
ears, and began to count the jewels. " One, two, seven, 
nine," he counted ; then his hand coming in contact with 
his mother's cheek, he exclaimed : 

" Mamma, your face is quite wet !" 

" Never mind," murmured she. 

" Oh ! there is papa," said Kurt, turning as a door 
opened into the music-room. 

" Good-morning, papa." 

Abigail looked up. For the first time her child's face 
did not seem disfigured because of its resemblance to 
his father's, but her husband's appeared greatly im- 
proved, because he looked like her son. 

Witter was astonished to see his wife on her knees 
before Kurt, but still more so when she said gently, 
almost diffidently : 
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" Won't you ride with us to-day ? Kurt and I are 
going to take a drive through the English Gardens. 
Are we not, Kurt ?" 

" I should be very pleased, dear Abigail," he answered, 
as courteously as in the presence of strangers, " but 
Count and Countess Leesen have arrived. You will 
understand that I must, of course, devote myself to 
them. I would that I could spend the whole day with 
you.'* 

Count Leesen was a client, of whose money affairs he 
had the entire charge, and Abigail knew very well that 
because these business relations with the count were 
most cordial. Witter persuaded himself that a strong 
friendship had grown up between the nobleman and 
himself. This had always seemed to her extremely 
ridiculous ; but to-day it seemed to her merely a little 
vanity, if she noticed it at all. 

His face seemed strange to her as she looked at it, 
though his features wore their habitual expression of 
weak self-importance, but she was not thinking of that 
now. 

She had never known before that he loved Kurt so 
dearly, and spent so much of his time with him. 

" I am very sorry,*' she said, in a choked voice ; " I so 
wanted you to come." 

Witter looked at her. He noted the change in tone 
from the customary, " dear husband,'* or " dear Witter,** 
which he was wont to hear, and he also noticed that the 
face bore quite another expression than its usual one, 
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when she would say : " I am very sorry, I wanted you 
to come." He felt instinctively that Abigail, for the 
first time, meant what she said. But he stared at her as 
a stranger looks at a remarkable landscape which he 
knows will soon fade from his view, perhaps forever. 

He did not know what to say. 

" Well, good-bye, Kurt, I am glad you are going to 
have such a nice day with mamma. And if you have no 
one else to take with you, take Mary — Aster never sends 
a carriage for them." 

He patted Kurt tenderly on the head and gave Abigail, 
who had risen, a fleeting kiss on the cheek. 

She stood and looked after him, sad and motionless. 
Was it too late ? Was it quite impossible ? 

"I will go and have nurse dress me, mamma. May I 
wear my new velvet jacket ?" 

"Yes, dear." 

The child ran off shouting. 

Abigail looked around the room. Still, magnificent 
and sunless it lay before her, cold and lifeless as the 
white marble Venus which looked down on her from its 
distant corner. 

She paced up and down the long room, which seemed, 
through its very chilliness and silence, to expand as she 
walked, till she felt, in her lonesomeness, like a lost 
child. The oppression in her breast almost strangled 
her. Oh, if she could only scream loud and shrill. But 
she didn't utter a sound. As she walked, her eyes rested 
on the silent statue looking down upon her from its lofty 
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pedestal in ^old aiid passionless calm. Oh, if she could 
only attain to a peace so absolute, so immutable. Even 
the thought was a balsam to her agitated breast. 

She sat down before the sculptor's wonderful creation 
and gazed long and steadfastly at the mutilated yet 
glorious body of the goddess, while her lips repeated 
mechanically the lines of an old and half-forgotten 
poem, in which the poet, wearied with the strife and 
burden of life, begs the goddess for the secret of Olym- 
pic peace. 

Kurt came back meanwhile and listened with childish 
reverence and wonder to the rhythmical and to him 
incomprehensible petition. He saw, too, that his mother 
had lifted up her folded hands. 

" Mamma," said the child, with precocious wisdom, 
" you're not praying right. Nurse prays differently 
from that, She says : 

" * Dear God, listen to my prayer. 
Which I make on bended knee ; 
Keep me pure and show the way 
Which some day will lead to Thee.* " 

Abigail uttered a piercing cry and fell on her knees 
beside him. 

"Say it again !" she sobbed. "Say it again !" as she 
folded her slender white fingers over his chubby hands. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DELUSION VERSUS TRUTH. 



The windows in the bureau of the minister of justice 
looked out upon the court around which the govern- 
ment buildings were erected. It was a long suite of 
rooms all exactly alike, connected by a series of doors 
each exactly opposite to the other, and set open at 
exactly the same angle. 

Long rows of desks filled the room, and the walls were 
lined with shelves laden with papers and documents and 
pasteboard boxes and heavy books and dust. 

The desks this afternoon were unusually free from 
manuscripts, and most of them wore that appearance of 
tidiness and good order which bespoke a day's work 
done. Here and there a desk was vacant, as if the 
occupant had already closed his labors, although it was 
yet early in the day, and wherever a pen was still scratch- 
ing or a clerk still bending over a copy, it was evident 
that when the page was finished the day's task would be 
complete. Every now and then the writers would 
glance up from their work and peer anxiously out of the 
long, uncurtained windows at the speck of white cloud 
on the square of blue sky which hung over the court. 
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The air was dry and dusty, and the rooms smelt of 
musty papers. Aster's office was like every other in the 
suite, except as to the large double desk which stood in 
the center, and the heavy oaken table surrounded by 
four large easy-chairs which stood on one side. The 
old clerk, who sat on a high stool opposite the privy 
counselor, worked steadily, and made no sound ; but 
even he lifted his eyes from time to time, to take an 
inquiring look at the weather, and then, as if ashamed 
of such undutiful weakness, bent lower over the book in 
which he was writing. The old fellow had a long, thin 
neck encircled by a high-pointed collar which reached 
well up on to his cheeks and was half concealed by an 
enormous black neck-cloth. The tails of his long, black 
coat hung down over the legs of the stool, and from the 
right-hand pocket protruded the end of an enormous 
yellow handkerchief. With the long, bony fingers of 
his left hand he held the pages of his book in place, 
while his right guided the pen along the faint blue lines, 
or reached across his green-covered desk to the ink-well 
for a fresh supply. The road from his book to the ink- 
well was marked by a thick line of innumerable blots. 
The writer laid down his pen for a moment and ran his 
hand along the back of his neck, where a thin line of 
snow-white hair peeped out from under the shadow of 
a stiff, reddish-brown wig. He looked out of the win- 
dow again, this time at the gray sandstone copings on 
the opposite wall ; there were forty-five of them ; every 
clerk in the office had counted them innumerable times 
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in moments of contemplation ; the old fellow was count- 
ing them now : " Twenty-four, twenty-five — I think I'll 
ask him. Twenty-six, twenty-seven — I wonder how 
he'll take it." 

Aster just then rustled a bundle of papers, and the 
old man started as if he had been caught in some evil 
action, and dipped his pen hastily into the ink-well, but 
didn't take it out again at once. He fell to counting 
again. 

"Twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty — he's a father 
himself, and he's even kinder to-day than usual — forty- 
four, forty-five." The clerk cleared his throat with a 
sudden impulse of resolution. 

" Herr Aster !" he began, his voice, usually crisp and 
short, and never heard in the office except when he made 
some strictly business observation in the shortest possi- 
ble form, now trembled sensibly, and gave to his tone a 
touch of comical pathos. 

Aster smiled ; at the first word he knew what was 
coming, syllable for syllable. Every year on Whitsun- 
tide Saturday at the same hour, and after a long and 
silent struggle with himself, his clerk always turned to 
him and said : 

" Herr Aster, I hope you will not deem it presump- 
tuous if I ask you a great favor, and I know that in 
view of my poor ability to work, it is bold in me to ask 
it, though you have been very indulgent to me in that 
particular, but I should like to leave an hour earlier 
to-day. My brother, Reverend John Huebler, pastor ax 
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Murman, has invited my family and myself to pass Whit- 
suntide with him. The train goes at five o'clock. Of 
course, I can take a train to-morrow morning, if you 
can't let me go." 

After this, speech, during which the speaker looked 
on the ground in front of him as if ashamed of this 
exhibition of his passion for dissipation, Aster nodded, 
smiling : 

" Go ahead, old friend, go ahead. A few days in the 
mountain air will do you good. I hope you'll have a 
good time." 

The chief clerk, of whom the irreverent young clerks 
in the other rooms were accustomed to say that " he 
stutters with his legs," made haste to depart, for it was 
high time. As he hurried through the suite of offices on 
his way to the door, the other officials took courage from 
his example, and now began a regular pilgrimage to the 
desk, where the head of the department sat. One wanted 
to take the excursion train for Vienna ; another wanted 
to make a pedestrian trip in the mountains ; a third was 
expecting near kinsfolk from a distance. 

" You can go, certainly you can go," said Aster to 
them all. 

When, at last, the clock struck the hour of closing, the 
janitor and himself were all that remained. The sun 
shone brighter than ever ; it shone with a laughing, 
triumphant glory. 

" Well, well, old Passinger," said Aster, as a gray, little 
old man helped him on with his light overcoat, " you 
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and I hold out the longest. Are you going to make a 
Whitsuntide excursion with your family ?" 

" My wife thinks," answered the submissive old man, 
" that the beer in the country is not good. So we shall 
spend one day at Selman's garden and another at the 
old Brewery gardens, and this evening we're going to 
Sedlmayer*s." 

Aster could hardly conceal a smile as he gazed at 
this robust, rosy-cheeked husband who submitted so 
meekly to his wife's suggestions. 

"Well, I hope you'll have a pleasant holiday, no 
matter where you spend it. Here's something for the 
children." 

Aster had served twice as a god-father in the janitor's 
family, and never failed to remember the children on all 
festal occasions. 

" The counselor is too good. What a surprise ! I take 
the liberty of hoping that you will have a happy Whit- 
suntide ;" and Passinger, whose wife had already spent 
the money upon which she always counted so securely, 
bowed his chief out of the room. 

Aster went down the street in a very happy and con- 
tented frame of mind. 

The tall houses threw their lengthy shadows across 
the street as usual, but the sun was so bright and the 
heavens were so blue that the shadows seemed scarcely 
perceptible. There was something in the air to-day — 
something fresh and exhilarating. Every one Seemed to 
recognize the fact, and the streets were gay with t\v^ 
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happy throngs. Young boys marched with stamping 
tread through them. Students and scholars, with the 
conventional green linen bag thrown over their shoulder 
and alpenstock in hand, hurried toward the railway sta- 
tions, evidently off for a few days to the mountains. 
Happy looking girls carried in their ungloved hands 
well-covered platters, while the baskets which hung on 
their arms were filled with vegetables and fruits, all of 
which were guarded with care while turning the street 
corners, for fear their owners might run unawares into 
some of the hasty-stepping pleasure-seekers. 

The whole city seemed to have nothing else to do but 
think of the morrow, and the spring sunshine and air 
brought joy in its wake as it penetrated every nook and 
corner of the old town. It wakened in the soul legen- 
dary memories of the perfume of the young pine-trees 
and the cry of the black-bird. It smoothed out the 
lines of care and hardship in the faces of the poor and 
brought peace to the hearts of the great. It nestled 
seductively in the hearts of the young, and sang its tri- 
umphant songs of love which should live alway. 

No one thought of casting a glance backward over 
the sorrows or the cares of the past. 

Bertrand Aster enjoyed the glorious day as only a 
man can who feels that the May-days of life are still in 
his soul, and that it is in perfect accord with the joyous 
spring. 

His son came to meet him, happy and joyous and 
eager, too. 
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" Papa," he said, as he placed his arm within his fa- 
ther's, " Mary and I are almost wild with curiosity. Only 
think, mamma has a mysterious visitor with whom 
sh^ has been talking for over an hour. We think it must 
be our uncle from America." 

A feeling of great uneasiness disturbed Aster's happy 
mood. A stranger to intrude upon them and interrupt 
the peaceful quiet of their Sunday ! 

" Confound it," he said, fretfully. 

Axel was not accustomed to such ejaculations from 
his father. 

"Papa does not seem at all pleased," he thought, sur- 
prised, for he had expected tQ be a messenger of good 
tidings. 

Aster walked home by his son's side without uttering 
a word, and when he arrived at his own door, he hesi- 
tated long before entering it. 

A strange feeling kept him back, at which he could 
but smile while it annoyed him. 

" Any change alarms the happy," he said to himself, 
"and Ottilie has been until now so entirely mine, that I 
cannot control a feeling of jealousy when I think that 
now some other man will force himself into her 
thoughts." 

And then he opened the door abruptly. 

His first glance showed him his wife with her head 
leaning on the shoulder of a strange man. 

But when she saw him she hastened to him at once 
and seizing him by both hands said : 
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" Bertrand, here is Valentine Othmer,. my kinsman, 
for whose visit we were prepared." 

Othmer grasped the somewhat hesitatingly extended 
hand of the privy counselor. 

" Do not be displeased with me, Herr Aster," he spoke 
with simple heartiness ; " but I could not resist the temp- 
tation to accept Ottilie*s invitation. I come but to go. 
My longing is satisfied — I see that she is happy. To 
force myself into your family circle was not my purpose." 

" Ottilie, you have been crying,** said Aster, anxiously, 
who saw that his wife's face was excited and her eyes- 
red from weeping. 

" Tears of joy," said Ottilie, with deep emotion, " for 
I spoke of you and of the children." 

Aster drew her tenderly to himself, 

"My dear sir," he said, holding Ottilie to his breast, 
"I have become so accustomed during the happy years 
of our married life to see Ottilie's devotion and attention 
directed always toward myself and monopolized by me 
and mine, that you must pardon me if my manner has 
betrayed an instinctive apprehension that a stranger 
might divert her interest somewhat from us. It was a 
selfish and foolish impulse. Ottilie's heart is large 
enough for us all. You are more than welcome." 

"I am modest," said Othmer, with a melancholy 
smile ; " I do not demand anything from Ottilie. My 
life has not been one to make me exacting. After a very 
sad catastrophe which destroyed our family happiness 
and reduced us to beggary, I left Europe. In the hard 
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though not unsuccessful y^ars which have come and 
gone since then, I have almost forgotten what the beau- 
tiful things of life — love, happiness and home — mean. In 
my battle with life came no rest. But I thought that 
Ottilie might yet be poor, friendless and alone, as when 
I last knew her, and that my joyless, hard-won money 
might yet bring me happiness if I could ease another's 
cares. I find her, however, in peace by her own fireside. 
My heart has been refreshed by the story of her life. I 
will go now." 

" But not without staying with us a day or two to 
rest," said Aster, warmly. This stranger, with his quiet 
manner and simple dignity, who put himself so com- 
pletely in the back-ground, pleased Ottilie's husband 
greatly. " You must see and learn to know our children, 
Ottilie's and mine, and talk over old tinves with my wife ; 
and you will, I have no doubt, have many interesting 
experiences in your own history to relate." 

" Yes, you must spend a couple of days with us. This 
is Whitsuntide, and you must not pass such a festival in 
the cars," begged Ottilie. 

" Whitsuntide !" said Othmer, hesitatingly. " I 
haven't thought of that feast for many, many years. A 
lonely, homeless old bachelor and a festival. They have 
nothing in common." 

"Then you think you will have to set out on your 
travels again to-night?" said Aster, who could not 
regret that Herr Othmer did not intend to attach him- 
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self to Ottilie as a kinsman. " But why such haste to 
return to Berlin at onc6 V* 

" Pure selfishness," responded Othmer, quietly. " I 
am going to seek my daughter and learn the joy of 
being a father." 

" What is that ?" cried Aster in displeased astonish- 
ment. " You have a daughter, and yet you call your- 
self an old bachelor?" 

" A daughter," said Othmer, as if it were the simplest 
thing in the world, " of whom I know as little as she 
knows of me. And I am sure of a warm welcome when 
I tell her who I am. My long dead brother — he had 
married a Warnsdorf, hence our relationship — " he con- 
tinued as he nodded his head toward Ottilie, **my 
brother left a daughter who has lived for years in a 
pleasant home in Berlin and is now at school in that 
city. Now you can understand what comfort it will be 
to me to succor and help the orphan and make a home 
for us both." 

How natural, above all, how straightforward it 
sounded. But Ottille's heart beat with the pain of 
despair. Now Bertrand would ask — perhaps question 
closely — about this brother ; about the wife — her hour 
had come at last ! 

But Aster was not an idly curious man about those 
who were dead and gone and whose lives were lived 
long ago. He thought fleetingly that this dead brother 
and his wife hiad probably been the skeleton in the Warns- 
dorf and Othmer households. If the wife had been Otti- 
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He's sister, though he had been told by some one that 
his wife was an only child, it was in his position doubly 
pleasant not to have known even of her existence. Then 
in the next moment, while Ottilie and Othmer were 
chatting carelessly about the latter's return to Berlin, it 
occurred to Aster that providing the wife had been 
Ottilie's sister, she must always have been distressed 
and anxious about this niece of hers. 

He could not get the thought of this niece out of his 
head, and it disturbed him greatly. It came to him like 
a flash — Ottilie's desire to earn money — the old aunt 
alone could spend very little, and Ottilie's feverish 
anxiety to visit the old aunt every year if she possibly 
could — there was no longer a doubt in his mind that his 
wife had been silent on the subject of this kinswoman in 
order to spare him. A slight feeling of shame came over 
him. Ottilie had been silent out of consideration for 
his family pride and his official position. He had been 
wont to give both such prominence that she had not 
ventured to speak of the penniless girl. If she had only 
done so, he would have insisted on the orphan becoming 
one of his own fireside — but then again a girl with a 
compromised name in the Aster family — that would be 
anything but agreeable. 

Ottilie scanned her husband's face with secret anxiety 
every now and then. She saw that something was 
disturbing him. 

" I will call Mary and Axel," she said. And then 
Valentine Othmer saw Ottilie*s little family all together. 
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That all happiness centered in her, and that she was 
the sun around which that little household revolved, it 
needed no practiced eye to discover. 

The mother's cheeks were flushed and there was an 
unwonted lightness in her heart. Her soul seemed freed 
from its shackles. In one moment she thought that 
Sabine would be nurtured and loved and have a home ; 
in the next would come the thought of her husband's 
interrogatories as soon as Othmer had departed. 

There sat Othmer chatting pleasantly with her hus- 
band ; and how she had dreaded his coming. How 
simply, how logically, how quietly this man had settled 
everything. He had made no allusion to her first mar* 
riage and yet he had made a truthful statement regard- 
ing Sabine's parentage, and with it all he knew the 
world so well and his horizon was so much larger than 
hers. 

But then she felt again that Othmer was not fitted to 
sit in judgment on her actions. In order to judge of the 
foundations upon which she had built this structure of 
her married life, other considerations had to be included 
of which Othmer would make but little account. He 
had never married ; had perhaps never loved. What 
then could he know of love and trust, given and 
returned ? 

All men, she thought to herself, talk of the impossi- 
bility of love without perfect confidence. Certainly that 
was an error, for she loved her husband with her whole 
soul, and out of this very love had grown the intense 
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desire to bury forever the hateful past. How many hun- 
dreds of men had carefully hidden from their wives the 
follies of their youth in order not to needlessly disturb 
their peace. It was her wise right to be silent, and no 
one need question it. How many men concealed in their 
daily lives actions and evjefits, which they thought it 
would be but purposeless to mentipn at homeland which 
would but give their wives hours of needless vexation. 
But there had been no secrets since their married life 
began ; having put 4;he p^^t ,bi^hind her, there was no 
blot upon these seventeen short years of happiness. Did 
she not know women whose whole lives were in strict 
opposition to the veneec^v^^^lifff^t the public eye, whose 
affection for their ihusbands-t3i^s-i>uVkypir^tense or an 
affectation ? And ^dciv^w'iv'ii-wlioVhSiKt b^f n warped out 
of the straight long" ago; fe 

natures she would shrink in -F-evet^," would, doubtless, 
congratulate themselves that they had nothing in their 
lives to conceal, no mysterious past to confront them at 
the midnight hour. And was Ottiiie worse than these ? 
Was her life worse than poor Abigail's, with her hypo- 
crisy, her desire for company, her feverish, impatient 
unrest? 

No, a thousand times no. Was not her heart proud 
and happy, and did not its every pulsation beat for her 
husband alone ? 

" What are you thinking about ?" asked Aster, looking 
over at his silent wife. 

Ottiiie looked up. 
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"I have been thinking of the lines : *I esteem rather 
the delusion which makes me happy, than the truth 
which presses me to the earth.' " 

" How did you happen to think of that ?" asked Aster, 
surprised. 

" Who wrote it ?" asked Mary. 

"I don't know. But what do you think it really 
meams, Bertrand?" 

Othmer, who had been telling Axel about a little col- 
lection of Indian weapons which he had in Berlin, and 
which he would gladly send to him, providing his father 
did not object, listened intently for the answer. 

" It may, perhaps, sound superficial, almost immoral, 
forme to say that I agree with your author," said Aster, 
looking into the wine-glass which he held in his hand. 
When we observe how little place society and degen- 
erate human nature have left in this world for truth, we 
may understand our preference for delightful delu- 
sions." 

As neither Othmer nor Ottilie ventured any reply, 
Aster continued, after a pause, thoughtfully : 

"It is said that culture is an enemy to truth, and that 
statement needs no elucidation, for examples which 
prove it are every-day occurrences in our lives. But 
that a weak character does not always support truth, 
but shuns it, I learned at one time in my own family. 
You remember Frau Hornhausen, my mother's cousin ? 

Ottilie nodded. 

** Her two sons fell in the war against France. No 
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one could convince her that they were dead ; she firmly 
believed they had been taken prisoners and carried off 
to Algiers. For a long tine, people, out of sympathy, 
encouraged her in her delusion. A severe illness pre- 
vented her going to Algiers herself. But she waited 
patiently the return of her sons, and upon her death- 
bed, with her last breath, imagining she saw them> she 
called them to receive her dying blessing. Now, this 
woman was strong mentally ; it was only her heart 
which turned from the truth. A Roman mother would 
have believed, but would have hidden her grief beneath 
a proud exterior. The delusion in my cousin's case was 
better than the intolerable truth." 

** And I," said Mary, glad to contribute her share to 
the conversation, " read a little story yesterday which is 
an apt illustration of what father says." 

" Tell it to us," said Aster, who was always anxious 
to have his children enter into the conversation, and not 
be silent or stupid listeners. 

" The young Count Botho von Hattenburg — it is an 
old German story — had killed in a fierce encounter the 
hereditary enemy of his house, a knight named Arbo- 
gast von Taufinger. Von Hattenburg's retainers, anx- 
ious to outvie their lord in their rage, razed the knight's 
castle to the ground and mortally wounded his defense- 
less wife in disobedience to Count Botho's special 
orders that they should guard her from all danger. 
Exasperated at his people's unfaithfulness, he had them 
hung. You know, mamma, in all old legends how 
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many people are always being killed. He had the poor 
wife and her little daughter conveyed to a neighboring 
convent and nursed tenderly. To the dying wife he 
swore to guard her daughter, the little Irmentraud, from 
all harm ; to have her educated by the monks and well 
instructed in all those womanly accomplishments which 
her father's station in life made a necessity for her. 

" As Irmentraud grew in wisdom and loveliness, her 
heart was filled with love and admiration for the hand- 
some man, of whom she knew naught but that he was 
the friend of her dead parents. Botho returned her love 
with ardor, and consulted with the old prior as to what 
he should do. The holy man answered : 

"* If Irmentraud learns that you are her father's mur- 
derer, she will turn from you in horror, and you will 
both be miserable. But the God of love does not will 
that you should forever grieve over a sin long past. On 
the contrary, a life of peace in His service would be a 
worthy atonement. Marry Irmentraud, educate your 
children to be godly men and women, be good to the 
poor, and give freely to the church of God. You will 
do better service both to your Creator and your fellow- 
man, if Irmentraud never learns the truth, but continues 
ever in the belief that you were her parents' friend.' 

"So it all happened, and their descendants were for 
long centuries a blessing to the country," concluded 
Mary. 

"Well, little chronicler, I must congratulate you upon 
your happy faculty of relating a story," said Othmer. 
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Ottilie put her arms around her daughter's neck and 
kissed her tenderly. How agreeably she had told this 
simple little tale — so unaffectedly, so unsuspicious that 
her lips were pronouncing words of judgment which 
made her mother deeply happy. 

" Bravo, Mary !" said her father. " That prior of 
yours pleases me." 

At this moment Minna interrupted all further conver- 
sation by putting her head in at the door, forgetting 
entirely, in her excitement, her usual respectful manner 
as she shouted out : 

" Herr Francis ! Herr Francis !" 



CHAPTER XI. 



PRESENTS GALORE. 



In a minute they had all surrounded him, and he had 
bent his head to be kissed on the right cheek by Ottilie 
and on the left by Mary. His arms were filled with num- 
berless little packages, which he held against his breast 
as he endeavored to prevent them from being crushed 
out of all shape. Axel took his hat off and Herr 
Aster gave his young brother a hearty slap on the 
shoulder. 
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Francis Rawlston had a handsome, aristocratic, clear- 
cut face, dark-gray eyes, rather feebly outlined side- 
whiskers, and when he smiled, he showed two rows of 
most perfect teeth. One recognized his English birth at 
a glance. He was elegantly attired, but his dress had 
withal an air of scarcely perceptible negligence. 

" How did you come at this hour ? There's no train 
now, Uncle Francis. And where is your luggage?" 

" I took up my quarters at the hotel," said Fran- 
cis, and laid his parcels on the table, while his eyes 
rested suspiciously on Othmer. 

" At the hotel ? Why, that's a new departure for you," 
said Ottilie, surprised. 

" More of that hereafter, little mother. But, pardon 
me, you have a visitor to whom I have not been pre- 
sented." 

" My younger brother, Assessor Rawlston — Herr Val- 
entine Othmer, a kinsman of Ottilie, whom we have 
to-day the joy of welcoming after an absence of long 
years in a foreign land," exclaimed Aster, as he intro- 
duced the two men. 

"My dear sir," said Othmer, "we do not see each 
other for the first time." 

" You are quite right," answered Francis, looking at 
him quite fixedly. " I think we met each other 
at daybreak this morning in the railway station at 
Nuremburg." 

" What ! you came in on the night train and have 
just put in an appearance here ?" 
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" I will explain later, brother." 

" Then we drove to the hotel in the same omnibus," 
added Othmer, smiling. 

"I was very impolite to you, too, my dear sir," said 
Francis, with his winning smile. "At Nuremburg, I 
seized the cup of coffee which you had already taken, 
and I stepped on your foot in the omnibus." 

" How very droll,*' said Mary. 

"I saw that all your energies were directed in the 
service of a beautiful voung lady, so I readily forgave 
your blind zeal." 

" A young lady ?" 

"More of that later, little mother," said Francis, 
appeasingly. " First, give me an opportunity to make 
the acquaintance of your kinsman. Shall I say * uncle ' 
or 'cousin' ?" 

" Better say * cousin,' " interposed Othmer. 

" No, I think we'd better say * uncle.' There's more 
dignity about that title, and you'll find it, for that 
reason, a serviceable protection against these children ; 
but as I was about to say, let us shake hands. There, I 
trust that the children in their intercourse with you will 
treat you with that respect to which an uncle is entitled. 
Then, perhaps, some day I'll reap some benefit from 
their acquired knowledge. What do you think, chil- 
dren ?" 

Mary gave him a little cuff on the ear. 

" Just wait — by rights you ought not to get what I 
have brought for you ; Axel, hands off." 
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Axel was already engaged in unfastening the strings. 

." Did you bring all these parcels yourself?" asked his 
brother, as Francis began to separate them. 

" With Jack in a droschkCy Mary — here's something 
suitable for your years." 

Mary gave a cry of indignation upon finding a doll 
in her parcel. But, a second later, she had thrown her 
arms around her uncle's neck. 

" Mamma, the doll has a lovely gold bracelet for a 
girdle." 

" Mamma, here's a watch for me, and see ! a seal 
with our coat of arms !" shouted Axel, excitedly. 

" But, Francis, we are accustomed to see lovely 
things in your horn of plenty ; but these beautiful 
gifts go beyond the prescribed limit," said Aster, with 
gentle reproof, as he looked at the costly smoking out- 
fit with which he had been remembered. 

" My heart was so full of joy, that I wanted the chil- 
dren to be very happy too, and I think 1 have succeeded. 
Come, Mary." 

He helped her fasten her bracelet, embraced and 
kissed her, and then waltzed once around the room 
with her. 

The sound of noise and laughter attracted Minna to 
the room, perhaps from curiosity or perhaps with a 
hope that Herr Francis had not forgotten her. 

Francis had brought her a frock. He and Axel 
unrolled the gay woolen cloth and hung it in festoons 
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over Minna's shoulders, while the girl laughed and 
blushed from sheer delight. 

Aster shook his head. "You must pardon us," said 
he, to Othmer, " but we have always accustomed our 
children — Francis is more our child than our brother — 
to give vent to their exuberant feelings without restraint 
in our presence, and they have never learned to fear the 
presence of a stranger.*' 

'* They must not consider me a stranger," cried 
Othmer, as he took Ottilie's hand and pressed it. 

"You cannot know how this gay and innocent merri- 
ment makes me feel ; what pleasure it gives me after 
my life of solitude." 

"Your adopted daughter will compensate you for 
the lonely past," said Ottilie, her heart filled with 
thankfulness. 

Minna had by this time left the room, gathering 
together her streaming draperies as she closed the door. 

" Now for your gift, Ottilie. Last but not least, my 
dear," said Francis in English. 

He untied, with great care, the cord which held 
together two thin pieces of board, then removed the 
fine, silk paper, and exposed to view an exquisite little 
picture in water-colors, in a narrow, artistic frame. 

Francis put the picture down carefully and placed 
Ottilie where she could get a favorable light, and then 
said, in a tone different from any they had ever heard 
him use : ♦ 

" Is it not exquisite ? It is for you, Ottilie." 
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All, attracted by his unusual manner, gazed attentively 
at the picture. So no one noticed that the glow of 
pleasurable excitement had faded from Ottilie's cheeks. 
There she sat with white face and staring eyes. She 
knew well the little bit of nature which this picture 
reproduced so faithfully, and she knew whose hands had 
done the work. She saw no more the picturesque little 
church-tower rising between the branches of the bloom- 
ing lilac-trees, nor the clear, blue heavens above the 
little, country churchyard, nor the figure of the dainty 
maiden perched upon the low, stone wall surrounding 
the churchyard, partly protected from the sun's rays by 
the drooping branches of an old tree, as she sat and 
conned her book. She only saw in the corner, where the 
gray village-road ran off, the " S. O." of the painter — 
the initials of her daughter. 

"Yes, it is certainly a charming picture. One can 
fairly feel the heat of the summer day ; and what sweet 
peace rests upon the whole landscape. Where did you 
get it? What are those initials? * S. O.' Is it a Berlin 
artist ?*' asked Aster. 

"Yes, it's a Berlin artist — a woman. An artist of the 
future. This is the first picture she has sold. How did 
I get it ? Well, that's very simple ; I bought it at Gur- 
litt*s," explained Francis. 

Ottilie breathed more freely. All that was quite 
natural and contained nothing to make her afraid. 
Sabine herself had written not long since in a letter 
forwarded by Aunt W^rnsdorf,' th^t she had taken a 
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painting to a picture dealer and that the worthy man 
had praised her work very highly and promised to place 
it well, and now, by a singular chance, Francis had seen 
and purchased it. 



CHAPTER XII. 
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^*who can fathom a maiden's heart? 



But Aster's perceptions were this time keener than his 
wife's. He observed that Francis was not free from 
constraint in giving this seemingly simple explanation. 

** That's very good," said he. " But, then, I believe 
the picture has a history." 

** We'll talk about that later," said Francis, giving his 
brother a pleasant nod. 

" You've said that a dozen times to-day," said Mary. 

" Well, I have a confession to make. In private, how- 
ever, not in public. We can't discuss serious matters in 
the presence of children. Mamma must send the little 
ones to bed early to-night." 

His jocose tone dispelled for a second time Ottilie's 
dark apprehensions. 

" Send for Abigail and all her family. Herr Othmer 
will pardon you for killing for me the fatted calf to- 

or Tv,v ' > 
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" Unfortunately," said Othmer, who naturally felt that 
his presence was an intrusion to all but Ottilie, "I can- 
not see my way to make one of your happy family party, 
though it would give me great pleasure to do so. I 
expect to take the night train for Berlin." 

" Well, now, I don't envy you," said Francis. " There's 
no fun in spending two successive nights in the cars, 
though I sometimes have to do it myself. But, then, I 
have no nerves. When and where may I expect to see 
you again, sir ? I feel that our first meeting must have 
left an unpleasant impression on you, and I am anxious 
for an opportunity to dispel it." 

Francis' frank and almost childlike manner of speak- 
ing and his way of looking his auditor straight in the 
eyes as he talked had something very fascinating about 
them. 

"I shall be very happy to meet you in Berlin," said 
Othmer, warmly, " not in order to forget a disagreeable 
impression, but to confirm a pleasant one. For the time 
being, 1 am at the Kaiserhof^ but in all probability I 
shall very soon find a home somewhere else. If you can 
make it convenient to pay us a visit, we shall be 
delighted to receive you." 

" ' Us !' Have you a family ?" 

" Only my niece and adopted daughter. Ottilie will 
tell you all about that." 

He extended his hand to Aster to bid him good-bye. 

The privy counselor was always won by a modest 
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reserve. He understood why Othmer was leaving, and 
said, in a most cordial tone : 

" I cannot permit you to say a final adieu. You must 
stay over night and spend to-morrow with us. By that 
time, we shall have had our talk out with Francis, and 
you will not be disturbing us in the least. On the con- 
trary, we shall be charmed to have your company." 

Othmer bowed courteously in reply to this polite 
speech. He had a feeling that both gentlemen were 
regarding him with a certain ceremonious politeness. 

He invited Mary and Axel to visit him in Berlin and 
pegged that they might be allowed to call him " uncle." 

Then Ottilie accompanied him to the vestibule. 

" I implore you — remain at the hotel until to-morrow. 
That picture is by Sabine. I cannot get it out of my 
thoughts that something unforeseen may have occurred, 
and that I shall need you. It may be all folly. How 
could Sabine know Francis ? But he is like a mirror. 
I could see in a moment that something was weighing 
on his mind. But how could he be light-hearted if he 
knew all ?" 

" Quiet yourself," said Othmer, in answer to the 
wife's excited whisper. "Your brother's explanation 
was very simple ; but I will remain if you wish it." 

After Othmer's departure, the Aster family spent a 
quiet, happy hour in pleasant talk and laughable remin- 
iscences of youthful exploits. Abigail joined them a 
few moments after Othmer's departure ; but it soon 
became apparent to them all that she was strangely 
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apathetic, and took no part in their innocent mirth. 
She sat silent, with her gaze fastened on some object 
which she did not even see. She had not brought her 
little son with her. 

"I should come at once, andbring my whole family, 
were Axel's commands," she said, laughing, as she 
greeted Francis on her entrance. ** But it was too near 
evening for me to bring Kurt, and as for the rest of my 
family, Herr Witter would, I am sure, be delighted to 
come, but he is detained by old friends, who are here on 
business.*' 

Francis said he hoped he would see Kurt early the 
next morning. 

Abigail shrugged her shoulders. She did not think it 
necessary to explain that she had not brought her son 
because he would hang about her, and in his innocent 
prattle would tell how good mamma had been to him 
all day ; how she had played with him, and taken him 
riding, and bought him a splendid toy. 

Abigail loved Francis dearly, and was very proud of 
him ; but to-day, instead of evincing any great joy over 
his return, she looked him over critically from head to 
foot through her lorgnette, ■ 

"You are looking very well, almost too childishly 
happy ; and you are very well dressed, too. No need 
to ask if your tailor is a good one.** 

They were accustomed to her peculiarities, and so 
thought little of her cynical tone. But Ottilie, who 
understood her better than the others, was doubly ten- 
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der of her this afternoon, for she knew that behind this 
indifferent and carping manner lay great misery. 

But their happy evening did not come to an end with- 
out an unexpected disturbance. The last post brought 
a letter addressed to the privy counselor which he read 
with ill-concealed astonishment. Then his eyes wan- 
dered to Mary, who, with Axel, was at the moment 
deeply interested in an amusing rebus which Francis 
was explaining to them. He shook his head and handed 
the letter to Ottilie. 

She read and read. An incredulous smile crossed her 
face. 

" Mary, dear," she said, " I think Minna is late with 
the supper to-night. Go and assist her a'nd take Axel 
with you ; he can open the bottles." 

Somewhat against their inclination the children 
obeyed. Their mother had promised that after Uncle 
Francis arrived she would give Minna any assistance 
which was necessary, and it was not like her to forget 
her promises. 

They had hardly left the room when their mother 
said : 

*' It is scarcely conceivable. Only four short weeks 
ago our daughter made her first appearance in society 
and already she has found a lover." 

" Ah," said Francis, " is it possible ? And to-day of all 
days. There must be a betrothal epidemic in the air." 

Aster took the letter and read it to him. 
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"To the Honorable Privy Counselor Aster. 

" My Dear Sir : — You are perhaps aware that I have met your 
daughter on several occasions recently. Fraulein Mary has made 
an indelible impression upon me, and I can no longer coneal 
from myself the fact that I long to make her one day my wife. 
I now ask you, esteemed Herr Privy Counselor, for your fatherly 
permission and that of your amiable wife to woo your daughter 
Mary. It may not be unseemly for me to add that I believe 
Fraulein Mary is not wholly indifferent to me. 

" My fate rests in your hands ; and while expressing the hope 

that your decision will be favorable, I have the honor to sign 

myself, 

** Most respectfully and anxiously, 

"Egon Heimburg." 

Abigail threw herself back in her chair and laughed — 
laughed as though she would die. 

" Pardon me," said Bertrand, stiffly ; " but uproarious 
mirth is no fitting answer under any circumstances to an 
offer of marriage for my daughter." 

*'-£//<? va bieriy cette petite T said Abigail, still laughing, 
as she wiped the tears from her cheeks. 

" Is not this suitor an acceptable one ?" asked Francis, 
puzzled, not knowing what to make of his brother's 
sternness and Abigail's mirth. 

" Oh, he would suit some people well enough, I sup- 
pose," said Ottilie, quietly ; " but that this little, blond, 
pompous man would ever be an agreeable son-in-law to 
us, I cannot admit." 
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" Has he an income sufficient to support a wife ?" asked 
Aster, as he again looked over the letter and saw that no 
mention of anything of the kind was made in it. 

Abigail laughed again. 

" It's an exceedingly disagreeable incident," said 
Ottilie, in an annoyed tone. " Mary is much too young 
yet to be able to decide so important a matter. Indeed, 
it seems to me that you should answer him to that effect, 
and then we'll not say a word to Mary about it.** 

" But, Ottilie," cried Francis, *^ what if she really loves 
him, or even if she only thinks she does. He evidently 
thinks that such is the case.*' 

" To me,'* began Aster, " it appears the parents' duty 
to speak to a daughter concerning such a proposal. We 
will talk to Mary early to-morrow about this Heimburg. 
And, in the meantime, 1*11 question her a little and try 
to discover if she really has any preference for him." 

Speak with Mary in the morning ! The whole, long 
night with this added care on her heart ! And had not 
Francis some news to communicate, some new question 
to discuss ? Ottilie rose. 

" No,*' she said, " what is to be done shall be done 
immediately, and not lie on our hearts like lead until 
' to-morrow.** 

She left the room and went into the dining-room which 
adjoined, where Mary stood putting the final touches to 
the pretty supper-table. 

The room was not very large but it was an attractive 
one, surrounded by its high carved wainscotvvv% q»V ^-^^^s^ 
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wood, above which the walls were tinted in green and 
gold. Over the table hung a gas-lamp with a broad, 
white projecting shade. The flame was burning 
brightly, and one could hear the gas humming. 

The silver and crystal glistened upon the white table- 
cloth. The bright flowers in their pretty bowls nodded 
to the green sprays beside them. The chairs were 
already placed around the table, and in front of each 
plate Mary had put a delicate spray of ferns. 

" I have just finished. Doesn't the table look pretty, 
mamma ?*' 

Mary said it gayly, as she always spoke. The light 
fell brightly upon her young face. What an unwritten 
page was this countenance. And now — a word — a nod 
of the head only, and the short, thoughtless youth would 
be gone from this maiden's soul forever, and the earn- 
estness of life, with the bridal wreath in the foreground, 
would enter in and take its place. 

Ottilie's eyes were wet. Why should these tender 
shoulders have their burden to bear so early in life ? It 
seemed so contrary to all her ideas of right ; so very 
sad, that she could not open her lips. And yet, who can 
fathom a maiden's heart. Who can tell what the future 
has in store ? Two unsolvable riddles. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TOO LATE ! 

The perfume of the flowers filled the room, and the 
gas hissed away peacefully, as Mary inquired of her 
mother : 

" Mamma, why do you look at me so oddly ?*' 

" My dear child." 

Ottilie opened her arms and drew her daughter to 
her hea^t. 

" Speak, my darling, show me your whole heart, as 
you have always done. Is there in the whole world a 
man for whom you would leave your father and 
mother ?'* 

Mary clung to her mother. 

" Oh, mamma !" 

" What would you say if I should tell you that we 
had received an offer of marriage for you ?" asked her 
mother, tenderly. 

She hoped Mary would look up surprised and shake 
her head unsuspectingly. But Mary gave a low cry as 
the blood rushed to her cheeks, and trembled so that 
her mother had to support her. 

" Mamma," she said in a whisper, beginning to cry, 
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is it true ? Do not be angry with me. I cannot help 
it. I know both papa and you have said much against 
him. But he must be very noble and he is so wise. Oh, 
I often feel in his presence as though I could sink in the 
earth. And if he were not nice as you think, would 
Aunt Abigail be so cordial to him ?" 

A nameless fear overcame Ottilie. She understood in 
a moment of whom her poor child was speaking. But 
at no price must that name, that wretched name, be 
mentioned between them. How often must we practice 
deception, directly or indirectly, through our love ! 

Ottilie held her weeping child close to her, and said, 
somewhat hesitatingly, indeed, but yet with a certain 
decision : 

" It is true, dearest, that Aunt Abigail is very .friendly 
with Lawyer Heimburg, but that is no guarantee for his 
worth. There is a great difference between treating a 
man cordially in a drawing-room and choosing him for 
a life's companion. There are many whom your Aunt 
Abigail receives whom we would not select as choice 
companions, but I need not name any of them to you 
now. Not that I consider Herr Heimburg as belonging 
to their number, in fact we have nothing to say against 
the young man — as you singularly enough seem to 
think. But you are both very young, and neither of you 
has any means, and the latter is what makes his pro- 
posal all the more surprising, for he should have thought 
of the money question himself." 

Ottilie found it difficult to say all this, for as 
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soon as she mentioned Heimburg's name, Mary had 
shrunk away from her, and sat staring at her with open 
mouth and a pale face from which all color had fled. 
All chagrin had left the mother's heart, and it was filled 
with sympathy for the poor, silent girl, whom she took 
again in her arms as she finished speaking. 

"Well," she said at last, with unspeakable tenderness 
in her voice, " what answer shall papa give to the worthy 
Herr Heimburg ?" 

Mary raised her head. 

How changed the .bright, young face had grown 
within the last few minutes. It still looked sweet but 
very sad now. Ottilie dried the bitter tears from her 
eyes and tenderly kissed the drooping lids. 

" I — I would rather stay with you — always — always — 
always. 

All the suppressed passion and misery broke forth in 
those few words. 

Deeply affected, her mother said : 

" That is a wise decision, darling. Papa will be con- 
tented. He did not desire this marriage." 

" May I go to bed now, mamma ? I have such a 
severe headache." 

Ottilie kissed the pale, trembling lips. 

" Come, I will put you to bed myself, just as I used 
to do when you were a little baby." 

And Ottilie took her child to her little room, and 
helped her to undress, laughing and chatting the while 
— with tears in her eyes, as only a mother can, who. 
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with sorrow in her own soul, tries to comfort and 
remove from her dear one's heart its first sharp sting of 
grief. After Mary had laid her weary head on its 
pillow, she turned with a feeble smile in answer to her 
mother's pleasantries. 

** Will you come in and see me again before you go to 
bed, mamma ?" 

" Yes, sweet, I will indeed. And now close your 
eyes. * Father, I pray Thee guard my dear one's bed 
this night.* " 

The old familiar words, which she had first said over 
her little daughter's bed when Mary was an infant ! 
How naturally they came back to her lips to-night ? 

With tears on her cheeks, Ottilie left the room. The 
others, who had been waiting so long and anxiously for 
her return, looked at her questioningly. 

" Mary has refused Herr Heimburg," she said, in a 
choked voice. " My poor little girl !" 

Tired and disheartened, she leaned her head on her 
husband's shoulder. 

" But, love, why are you so agitated about that ?" 
queried Aster. ** There is nothing in all this to make 
you weep." 

" Mary has unconsciously disclosed to me — she 
believed the proposal came from Count Esterhazy — 
that she would have accepted an offer from him. That 
I understood it all, I trust and hope she does not 
know." 

A threatening look of anger showed itself on Aster's 
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face. He cast a dark glance toward Abigail. But he 
spoke to his wife in a gentle, reassuring tone : 

" Mary will soon overcome her fancy when this 
feeling receives no new nourishment. But we are 
certainly placed in a most disagreeable situation ; it is 
a painful thing to have to write a letter of refusal which 
which will give a heart-wound to an honest man." 

The demon which was in Abigail now forced her to 
renewed laughter. 

" Tant de bruit pour une omelette** she said, mockingly. 
" Mary's little half-formed fancy for Count Joseph 
Esterhazy will vanish like the wind of spring. I have 
banished that young man, in accordance with your 
desire. In regard to that naive and callow youth, 
Herr Heimburg, you need waste' no pity on his tender 
heart. I was hoaxing him this morning about the 
uncle from America who was bringing millions to you. 
He acted very promptly upon my communication, I 
must say." 

A terrible change came over Aster's face, while Ottilie 
stared amazed at her unfeeling sister-in-law. 

" And you venture to — you, with whom we have borne 
with love and patience — you — you — " 

Aster tried to control the anger which so completely 
mastered him and which was swelling all his veins. 

" My child, my innocent young child, whom you have 
drawn into the lies of your own life ! You have allowed 
the one to poison her pure heart with lying, insidious 
flattery, and the other you have induced, out of pure 
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wantonness, to make a proposal which is humiliating in 
the extreme. Doubly have you made my poor child 
suffer — fatally, unredeemably. Out of my sight, or I 
shall forget that the same mother bore us !" 

" Bertrand," cried Francis, imploringly, as he caught 
hold of his brother's extended arm. 

Abigail stood p^ie, stunned. Her eyes were all that 
seemed to have life within her. She did not seem to 
comprehend what her crime had been. 

Ottilie took her by the arm. 

" Go," she said, solemnly ; "just now it is best for you 
to go." 

And then, like a dagger-thrust, the knowledge seemed 
to pierce Abigail's heart. Yes, she had been playing 
with Mary just as she played with every one else, 
with but one object — the pleasure or whim of the 
moment. 

" Do not turn me out," she whispered. 

" Go now, go now !" gasped Ottilie, weeping. 

" Say one kind word to me." 

** No," murmured Ottilie, ** no ; for I cannot forgive 



vou." 



Abigail nodded her head a couple of times in a dazed 
manner. 

" It is too late ; it is too late !" she whispered. Then 
she went slowly, slowly from the house in which she had 
always peace and comfort. 

And in her cold, magnificent home she found her hus- 
band, who had just returned. Her heart seemed as if it 
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would break. Some creature on earth must have a kind, 
loving word for her ; and there was her husband — the 
man with her child's eyes ! 

She went up to him, tired and trembling, and put her 
pale face on his shoulder. 

He smelled of liquor, and had a glass of punch stand- 
ing before him ; but his wife did not turn away, nor 
exhibit the disgust which she would have shown at 
another time. To-night she seemed tcT notice nothing ; 

her nerves were paralyzed. Her heart throbbed with 

i', 
but one desire — an intense longing to hear one true, 

loving word. If she could only hear that, she would 

live her whole life in thankfulness by her husband's 

side. 

" Carl," she said, in a weak voice, " I will love you, if 
you will let me. Let us try to be happy together." 

Witter, who was in an excellent humor, owing to the 
wine which he had consumed, gave her a poke in the 
side with his elbow. 

" Hello !" he said, slyly, and laughed. " I'll not take 
that line. Do you want me to invite Esterhazy to come 
around to-morrow ?" and he laughed aloud. 

Abigail tottered. She closed her eyes ; she stood 
there a few seconds immovable. She scarcely ventured 
to breathe. From all corners of the room, from the 
ceiling, from the ground beneath her feet, seemed to 
come the cry in thundering chorus ; 

" Too late ! Too late !" 
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She thought she would have to make her way through 
the terrible uproar as through some material obstruc- 
tion. 

She staggered from the room, but Witter took no 
heed of her departure. He was adding a drop of 
cognac to his punch. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SWORD FALLS. 



In the gayly decked dining-room across the street the 
flowers still shed their fragrance, and the gas still 
streamed brightly, but the Aster family sat sad and 
depressed around a joyless table. 

Ottilie left them from time to time. Once, when she 
came back, she said, thankfully : 

" She is asleep at last, and the tears on her face are 
dried." 

Soon after their €omber meal. Axel bade his parents 
and uncle good-night, and retired to rest. Then Aster 
looked searchingly toward his young brother. Francis 
appeared much disturbed, and gave vent to frequent and 
deep sighs. 

" This unhappy occurrence, my dear fellow, must not 
deter you from telling us what is on your mind. Now 
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is the time, when we are alone and are not likely to be 
interrupted." 

Aster spoke in his most cordial tone, and poured out 
a glass of wine, as if he thought Francis would gain 
strength to proceed after he had taken a drink. Francis 
looked down thoughtfully at Ottilie's pale face, upon 
which the traces of the day's excitement were very 
marked. 

" No," he said, but they could see that he spoke under 
constraint. " No, it would be too cruel to burden poor 
Ottilie's mind with new troubles and cares." 

# 

** But it will be no care to learn of your happiness, to 
hear that you love, and will soon present to us your 
bride. I imagined something of the kind from your 
letter, and your contented and happy face and manner 
have strengthened me in this belief." 

"You are right; and then, again, you are not right. 
Yes, I love, and am beloved ; but fate has built a wall 
between me and my happiness. We'll let it rest until 
to-morrow, dear Bertrand." 

"No," said Ottilie, with nervous impatience, "this air 
of mystery, this manner of half telling, half concealing 
a thing is simply unbearable. If there are any more 
storms ready to burst over our heads let us have them 
at once — to-night. Then to-morrow we can welcome 
the cloudless blue of a peaceful heaven." 

Aster stroked her dark hair with his hand. 

" Love," he said, with tenderness, " all this excite- 
ment has been too much for you." 
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Ottilie looked at him almost piteously. 

** I am always strong as long as I have your love." 

" Now go on, Francis," said Bertrand. " What are the 
obstacles between you and your future happiness ? Is 
there a stern parent in the way ? Or is the beloved one 
coy and hard to please ?" 

" No," cried Francis with flashing eyes. " She is as 
constant and good and amiable — as Mary. I can give 
her no higher praise to you." 

" Is she very poor ?" asked Aster. His tone was very 
gay. He saw that by degrees his questions would get 
the whole story from Francis. 

" Yes," said Francis, "I believe she is quite poor." 

" That, my dear boy, is no obstacle at all — indeed, it's 
hardly worth mentioning," exclaimed the elder brother 
in high good humor, as he pressed his wife's hand affec- 
tionately. "This little woman here, whose worth to me 
and to us all has outweighed millions, hadn't a penny of 
fortune ; besides she has taken upon herself, because she 
thought it her duty, the burden of providing for a poor 
kinswoman. And when Mary marries, she will have to 
win her husband by other attractions than that of 
money. Even in these days when the passion for luxury 
is permeating all classes, modest, housewifely virtues 
and an honest heart are more valuable marriage portions 
than money." 

" You knew beforehand, Francis," said Ottilie with a 
slight smile, " that Bertrand would say this." 

" Yes," said Francis, now fully decided to tell them 
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the whole story, " and I had no intention of bothering 
you at all about this accidental circumstance of lack of 
fortune. The girl whom I love lives under the shadow 
of a crime committed years ago by her father. This 
would not prevent me for one moment, for I am my own 
master, from announcing our betrothal at once. But 
my relations to you and the feelings of my own heart, 
which you know is devoted to you, compel me to first 
discuss with you the peculiar circumstances of the 
case." 

" The daughter of a criminal !" cried Aster, deeply 
shocked. " No, Francis — you cannot mean to unite 
your noble name' with one thus deeply stained." 

" And her name — her name — is ?" Hoarse and shrill, 
the excited question came from Ottilie's lips. 

She had clutched the arms of her chair in an almost 
frantic grasp, and thrown her head back upon the cush- 
ion. She pressed her lips together and closed her 
eyes. 

The mysterious, scarcely tangible presentiment which 
had come over her as she gazed at the picture, was now 
to become a terrible certainty. The sword which had 
hung above her head for eighteen years was falling. 
The hair by which it had hung was broken at last. 

" What's her name ?" asked Bertrand, also. 

** Sabine Ottmar," said Francis. No sound answered 
him. He looked up fearfully, hoping at least in 
Ottilie's eyes to find a ray of comfort, but he saw that 
she sat there white and staring like a statue in stone. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE OLD STORY. 



Francis sprang up and bent over Ottilie. 

" I knew it," he said, with hasty self-reproach. 
** I said all this would be too much for her." 

Bertrand sprang up alarmed, also. 

" Ottilie," he called, " dear Ottilie, what is it? Give 
me that wine, Francis— quick, a napkin !" 

They moistened her lips and temples with the wine. 
She was not unconscious ; she had only swooned for a 
second, and she now exerted herself to take a sip of the 
wine which Francis held to her lips. Cold perspiration 
broke out from every pore and stood in heavy drops on 
her forehead ; there were buzzing sounds in her ears. 

" I am all right. There is nothing — to be done," she 
said, with an effort. 

" You must go to bed at once and get some r^st," 
said her husband, decidedly. 

But once more her iron will gained a victory over her 
failing strength. 

" No," she said clearly and in a decided tone. 
** Francis must tell us all, first." 

" He has told us all," Aster spoke, gloomily. ** He 
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has named the name of that arch-traitor, that accursed 
assassin of the king !" 

** His attempt was unsuccessful, and he committed 
suicide to rid the world of his presence." 

" To equalize the other cri-me^ I presume." 

" And on his account, shall his brave innocent child 
be forever damned?" asked Francis, excitedly. 

" No," said Aster, more moderately, " such hard- 

heartedness is far from trie:* Btttthe officer who serves 

."■■■'>■ , ' 

his dear sovereign faithfully cannot marry the daughter 
of the criminal who attenipted thatmionarch's life." 

" You forget, Bej^tfl^iijlfJtJ^^^tpl^is^'upt your king, but 
the king of Prussil whom 6|i^\^" ^/% \ 

"It is one anAcii^s^fcfr^»SJBrer9d his Jorother, with 
unbending severit)^; ''^*^Qe^ip¥pv,,is'>jii^^mpire. And 
every official must judge and'esti«9«rte all treason, not 
as if it were committed against a neighboring ruler, 
but against his own sovereign. Your honor as an officer 
of one of the German states forbids this marriage. If 
you were an independent man, you could do as you 
pleased. Even though you paid no attention at all to 
my official position." 

" I was not aware," said Francis, very excited now, 
" that our honor was different from the honor of every 
free man. Anything which I must avoid from regard 
to my sovereign, would not be permissible to me as a 
man, and must I, as an officer of the government, refrain 
from anything which I as a citizen might do ? The law 
of honor is always the same, and secures to every gen- 
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tleman the same liberty, whether he wears the coat of a 
soldier, or a civil servant, or of a plain citizen !" 

" Now, that's the blind self-assertion of an English- 
man. A man loses within certain bounds the rights to 
live out of his own personality as soon as he accepts 
office in the service of the state." 

" Well, then !" cried Francis, highly incensed, " then 1 
will rather leave the service of a country in which I am 
to lose all my personal independence. You deceive 
yourself with your over-zealous scruples ; of that I am 
certain. If Sabine and I should go to your king and 
throw ourselves at his feet, and I should say : * See, 
this is the daughter of a regicide,' he would be mag- 
nanimous, as he has been all his life long, and raise 
Sabine, and put her in my arms." 

" Without doubt. But the king would be the only 
mortal, after all, who would overlook it. Try the 
experiment. Turn the eyes of all Germany upon your- 
self and upon us. Then you can satisfactorily prove of 
how much importance is the king's gracious word in 
enabling you to retain your social and political position," 
said Aster, bitterly. 

Like the sound of the last trump, Aster's every word 
came to Ottilie. She battled for strength enough to 
interrupt the men's excited conversation with one ques- 
tion : 

" How did you become acquainted with her ?" 

" That's a matter of no moment," said her husband, 
almost roughly. He had mounted his hobby now and 
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did not care to be interrupted. But Francis gladly 
seized the opportunity to speak of the girl whom he 
loved. 

" One day, not more than four weeks ago, a young, 
slender, dark-haired girl attracted my attention on the 
street by a certain resemblance in figure to — I hardly 
know whom. I walked behind her for a short distance, 
trusting that I might be able to catch a glimpse of her 
face, which I soon did, for she turned to look at a pic- 
ture in a window. As I saw the dark eyes, the deli- 
cate white face and the beautiful eyebrows, a feeling 
came over me that somehow I was looking at a counten- 
ance which I knew quite well. The girl carried a box 
of paints and was tastefully and modestly attired, just 
as any other well-bred young girl would dress who did 
not wish to be conspicuous on the street. I saw her 
enter the Royal Art Academy with her old and respect- 
able-looking companion. In a quarter of an hour, I for- 
got all about her, but the next day I met her again at 
about the same place. It was my hour for talking a 
walk, and evidently it was hers for taking a lesson. As 
she came toward me, along the sidewalk, threading her 
way among the multitude of promenaders, it suddenly 
occurred to me whom she was like. She reminded me 
of Ottilie.'* 

Ottilie, who was eagerly drinking in every word, 
closed her eyes. 

" The next day, I endeavored deliberately to meet her 
again, and, following her discreetly, I found out where 
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she lived. The janitor told me that it was a young lady 
who was living as a boarder with a Herr Bottcher, in a 
suite on the third ^tage, Herr Bottcher is a government 
official like myself, and the young lady had come to 
Berlin to study painting, but the janitor did not know 
her name. The old lady who always went out with her 
was Madame Bottcher. All that sounded very respect- 
able and very discouraging. It is easy to get an entrance 
into the fashionable world or into Bohemian society, 
but the homes of these middle-class Germans are like 
snails' houses ; there's no room there for any but the 
occupants. 

"For some days I watched her comings and goings, and 
the feeling of interest which I felt for her soon grew into 
one of deep love. She had noticed me, too, but made no 
sign except at first a shy glance, and, later, a conscious 
flush on her cheeks. One day she and her companion did 
not return home as usual, but went in another direction. 
Naturally, I followed. They stopped at Gurlitt's. Just 
as I entered the shop, Sabine was handing a little water- 
color to the dealer — the same picture which I have just 
given you, Ottilie. I stepped up at once before the 
picture and cried — I will admit before I had a chance to 
see what the picture was — * What a charming picture !' 
Sabine colored. The dealer smiled and agreed with me 
promptly. He, too, thought, he said, that it was well 
worthy of praise. I said I should like to buy the pic- 
ture if it was for sale. The old lady beamed upon me 
and answered : * Of course it's for sale. We have just 
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brought it here to beg a place for it, in order that it 
might be sold.' * What is the price ?' I asked. The 
picture-dealer hesitated. He said the artist had named 
no price as yet, and he looked at her questioningly. 
Sabine whispered something to him ; she was very 
much embarrassed. The dealer took her to one side. 
He declared that the price which she had named was 
much too small, and he added that as he should beg her 
for more work, he wished to have a fair price put upon 
this first production of her brush. Sabine knew little 
of prices, and finally left it to the shop-man to decide, 
which he, with the assistance of Madame Bottcher, soon 
did. I paid, unquestioningly, what they asked. And 
now, for the first time, I heard Sabine's name as she 
gave it with her address. After a little idle conversation 
with the dealer, I left the shop. Naturally, I went at 
once to Herr Bottcher. The good man was, I could see, 
very much annoyed that I had been ushered into his 
presence as he sat sipping his coffee, comfortably attired 
in an old, red dressing-gown, with a little cap of the 
same color on his bald head. The old man apologized 
for his wife's absence, and seemed to think it necessary 
to make some remark to cover his embarrassment. I 
said I knew she was out, because I had just left her at 
Gurlitt's, where I had purchased a picture by Sabine 
Ottmar, and that the ladies were coming immediately. 
Then I told him without further parley that I loved 
Sabine, and desired his permission to pay my addresses 
to her. I told him who and what I am^ aad '^Vi^.-t^ "^^ 
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could make inquiries concerning me. I explained to 
him that I am an English land-owner, and gave ad- 
dresses of references in England, as well. All this, that 
he might understand that my intentions toward Sabine 
were honorable." 

" And then ?" asked Ottilie. It was the feeblest whis- 
per that came from her lips. 

Aster sat frowning and silent. 

" Then she came in with great, frightened eyes. I 
can't tell you all that followed," said Francis, with a 
bright smile ; "how I found her a thousand times 
sweeter and lovelier and gentler than I had pictured to 
myself ; and when I found that my love was returned, 
no words can describe how happy I was." 

Ottilie's heart was almost bursting with its weight of 
sorrow and joy. Her poor, homeless child was loved, 
tenderly and devotedly, by this man whose nobility of 
soul she knew so well. 

She threw her arms around her brother-in law's neck, 
and her tears were moist on his cheek. 

" Then came the shadows," he continued, while the 
light in his eyes died out. " She told me she was the 
child of misery, who must hide herself forever from the 
eyes of the world and from love — that she had been 
reared and educated by a poor clergyman and his wife, 
now dead ; and her mother was earning money for her 
somewhere in Germany, under a strange name — she did 
not even know her mother's name nor did she know her 
address, for she very seldom saw her, and only held com- 
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munication with her through the medium of an old kins- 
woman. But she knew well that her own name was a 
curse upon her, for it had separated her from her mother 
who could only support her where Sabine's very exist- 
ence was unknown. She felt that if she could earn so 
much by painting one picture, she could soon earn 
enough to relieve her mother of all necessity to work, 
and that then they two could live happily together 
unnoticed by the world." 

" Oh !" sighed Ottilie, completely overwhelmed. 

" Does not that speak for her heart ? We decided, 
however, that before she should add this new burden of 
uncertainty to the many cares of the sorely tired mother, 
I should first tell you, and then, when I had your bless- 
ing, we should seek out the poor mother in her seclusion. 
Sabine trembles at the thought of the moment when she 
shall tell- her dear one of her happiness,*' concluded 
Francis. 

** And this blessing we cannot give," said Aster, in 
gloomy, stern accents. 

** Why not ?" asked Francis, paling. " I will resign 
my office in Germany and return to England, my native 
country, as a citizen." 

" Still, it cannot be. A Counselor Aster, who has 
accepted benefits from his sovereign, can never be allied 
with the daughter of such a man, even though his 
sovereign should be dead," said Bertrand. 

" What do you mean ?" cried Francis ; " I should not 
have believed it true that in your great loving heart 
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there was such an ossified corner whence all feeilngs of 
humanity were excluded, and only the privy counselor 
reigned supreme." 

" Francis !" cried Aster, in threatening tone. 

" And you, Ottilie ? Dearest, best of sisters — my 
mother — are your tears not the witnesses of your sym- 
pathy ? Have you no word for me ?" said Francis, 
beseechingly. 

"Give Bertrand time," she murmured. 

" Yes, that is better. I will not believe that the last 
word on this subject has been spoken, for before I leave 
you, I shall strive to banish all scruples. Good-night !" 

Ottilie threw her arms around his neck. Aster paced 
the room with impatient strides. 

" Ottilie," whispered Francis in her ear, " Sabine is 
here with her old friend, Madame Bottcher. I beg you 
to see her and learn to know her." 

But Ottilie gave no answer. Heavy and lifeless, she 
sank to the floor. 

" You have killed her !" cried Bertrand, passionately. 
He kneeled by his wife and took her head in his arms. 
He kissed her closed eyes and pale lips, and called to 
her with tender voice. 

Francis stood over her, wringing his hands, the picture 
of despair. 

"Call Minna!" said Aster. 

Francis returned with the word that she was not 
there. Minna slept in a back part of the house, and as 
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it was long past midnight, had gone to bed, regarding 
her day's labors as over. 

" We had better lift her and carry her to her bed," 
said Aster, softly. It seemed to him that some life was 
coming back into her face. 

And the two men carried her slowly into her sleeping- 
room. There Francis left them together. 

With awkward and trembling hands. Aster unfastened 
his wife's clothes and placed her in a more comfortable 
position. And a second later, with a deep, choking 
sigh, she regained consciousness. 

*• My love ! My Ottilie ! What is it ?" 

"I am much better now," she gasped, giving him an 
earnest glance. 

He did not know how it was, but that glance reminded 
him of the last one his dying mother had given him. 

" Do try to rest and not think. Til go now and tell 
Francis that not one word of this unfortunate affair is to 
be mentioned between us to-morrow." 

Ottilie moved her head and closed her eyes. It looked 
like an affirmative gesture. 

And Aster, in his anger, ordered his brother most 
peremptorily not to mention the subject on the morrow. 
Then, with a hesitating, uncertain hand-pressure, they 
separated for the night. 

When Aster returned to his wife's bedside, he found 
her apparently fast asleep. He stood by her for a long 
time, in order to observe her breathing. She breathed 
regularly, but every now and then a low,^ glteo\i>Sk xjcwj^^^sv 
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came from the poor wife's lips, which told him that 
sleep had not brought surcease of anguish to her aching 
heart. 

Aster went to bed with a determination to stay awake 
all night, so that he could answer his wife's faintest call 
or request. . v 

He had risen, however, at six o'clock on the previous 
morning, as was his habit, in order to take his wonted 
long walk before breakfast ; now it was two o'clock and 
he had had a wearisome day, without a moment's rest. 

Three times he aroused himself, when he found his 
lids closing over his weary eyes. But Ottilie still 
appeared to sleep the quiet, deep sleep of exhaustion, 
and soon he, too, was so overcome with drowsiness that 
he fell into a sound slumber, altogether forgetting the 
duty of nurse which he had assigned to himself. For 
another half-hour, all was still in the room ; only the 
man's heavy breathing was to be heard. 

He had not extinguished the light, but had turned it 
low, and the pale image of the milk-white globe 
was reflected in the mirror before which it stood. 

Ottilie watched the shadows on the ceiling for an 
hour or more, and then, assured by her husband's 
heavy, regular breathing that he would not easily be 
disturbed, she rose softly from her bed. Noiselessly 
she threw on a morning wrapper, then she took up the 
lamp, and, without waiting to cover her bare feet, 
silently left the room. The door creaked a little as she 
closed it. The lamp set the glasses on the buffet to 
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sparkling as she crossed the dining-room. The cur- 
tains in the library had not been drawn on the previous 
evening, and, as she entered the room, she could see 
the light gray mist which lay on the windows, a sure 
forerunner of approaching day. 

Ottilie went at once to her writing table and set the 
lamp down on it. She took with trembling hands a 
sheet of paper from it and wrote hurriedly : 

" You must remain here. Francis loves Sabine. Sabine is 
under the same roof with you at this minute. I will come to you 
— perhaps by seven o'clock or later. Ottilie." 

She put the letter in an envelope, sealed it, and 
addressed it to Valentine Othmer. 

By this time, the first cold light of morning was 
breaking into the room. Ottilie peered out of the 
window and then turned out the lamp. It was light 
enough now to distinguish objects in the room. 

She went with her noiseless tread to the door, and 
opened it softly ; then she returned to the table, and 
took from a small drawer a coin, and left the room. 

A faint light was burning in the hall, which to 
Ottilie's eyes seemed to grow brighter as she mounted 
the steps to the story above, where on the landing she 
stood still for a moment to gaze up at the large, 
colored-glass window which cast its light down from 
the roof. 

Before her were three doors, which led to upper 
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Stories of the house. The middle one led to rooms 
belonging to them. She laid her hand upon the black 
wooden latch. It was broken, and as she opened it 
with a little click, the unoiled hinges of the door gave 
a hoarse creak. 

Ottilie crossed the long, uncarpeted hall and had to 
stop once to remove a large splinter which had broken 
off from the old flooring and stuck into her foot. She 
stooped, when she entered the attic-room, to avoid the 
clothes-line, which stretched across it, hung with a 
couple of Minna's dresses. The cold morning air com- 
ing in fresh and penetrating from an open roof -door 
chilled her to the bone. Yonder in the corner behind a 
latticed partition stood the cradle in which Axel and 
Mary had slept, a red-and-white crumpled linen cloth 
covering it. This latticed room had been the children's 
play-room for years. Mary's doll still lay on the cradle 
in a dilapidated condition, and Axel's hobby-horse 
stood near by. It seemed to Ottilie that it was watch- 
ing her with its glass eyes. 

She turned her face away, and this time ran against 
the clothes-line, which gave her an unpleasant graze 
under the chin. A shudder ran through her body, and 
then getting another breath of the keen wind, she felt 
for the moment that she was going to have a severe 
chill. She went hurriedly into Minna's little room, and 
up to the narrow bed by the wall, upon which her little 
servant was sleeping soundly. 

" Minna !" 
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The girl turned on her side, gave some muttering 
reply, and was sound asleep again in a second, and it 
required repeated calls and shakes to finally arouse her. 

" I want you, Minna, to go at five o'clock to the 
* Crown Prince * and give this thaler and letter to the 
night porter and tell him to deliver it at once to Herr 
Othmer. It is absolutely necessary that Herr Othmer 
should have it by five o'clock, as he thinks of leaving for 
Berlin at six. So you had better go at half-past four." 

Minna mumbled something, which sounded like a 
sleepy affirmative. 

Ottilie picked up the little alarm-clock which stood 
on the floor by the bed, and set the alarm at half-past 
four. Then she placed it with the thaler and letter close 
beside the bed. She felt sure that when the alarm 
aroused the girl, the sight of the letter and money 
would bring her mistress' order again to her mind. 

Minna looked at her with a dazed glance, and then 
turned again on her pillow. 

Ottilie felt relieved. She left her maid's stuffy little 
room, and felt refreshed by the spring wind coming in 
at the attic-window, to which she turned. 

She looked out over the sea of roofs, and then she 
kneeled down by the broad window-seat and rested her 
chin on her hands. 

The clear gray of morning had lighted up the old city 
with a silvery sheen. All objects appeared in this light 
larger and nearer. Above the roofs rose the red and 
gray of the double towers of the old T\v^^.xIvK\ftx QXvwxO^, 
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A moisture, lay on all the tile projections. The elm- 
tfeds,*VlfOse iops reached almost up to the window at 
whicTi -Otfilie kneeled, were bursting into leaf, encour- 
aged^by the sunshine and warmth of the past two days. 
No smoke cloud ascended to the clear heavens, whose 
faint blue was slowly changing to a rosy hue. The cold 
peace of this mellow spring morning seemed to freeze 
the very heart in the lonely, wakeful wife. 

Suddenly there came a cry, a«distant shrill cry. The 
whistle of a locomotive, which was answered at once by 
one yet more distant, told of re-awakening life in the 
city, as surely as in the farm-yard the crowing of the 
cock heralds returning day. 

And now the heavens grew brighter, and the towers 
stood out like silhouettes against the dawning day. 

It was the moment when the day frees herself from 
the night's embraces. It was to be a glorious day. 
Was it not Whitsunday ! Thousands had prayed for 
just such weather for the festival. 

But was the daylight a signal for the bearing again of 
burdens on the backs already sorely bent ? Was it not 
the end of rest and peace — the beginning of toil and 
care ? Dreams had folded the mantle of royalty around 
many ; the waking reality showed them their beggar's 
rags. Sleep said to the poor starving wretch : " Be of 
good cheer," and hunger greeted him with the morning. 
Darkness hid no longer the skeletons of the rich, and 
with the clear day they must once more turn the key 
upon the closet. 
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" BETTER FAR TO DIE !" 

Aster arose at six o'clock, as usual, to take his early 
morning walk. Ottilie was already awake ; she appeared 
very quiet and composed, but was deathly pale. Her 
husband urged her to accompany him, saying that the 
morning air would do her good. But she refused, 
answering that perhaps she should go out alone a little 
later. Bertrand knew she always liked to avoid conver- 
sation early in the day. 

Soon after his departure, she put on her cloak and hat, 
and went into the library, where Mary was already busy 
watering the plants. 

In this house, as many of the little daily duties were 
accomplished in the early morning hours as was pos- 
sible. 

Mary looked as pretty and as neat as ever, but her 
little face was pale. - 

Yet, when she saw her mother, an amiable smile 
crossed the youthful countenance, which wore the 
shadow of its first disillusion ; and the voice with which 
she gave her mother a morning greeting sounded almost 
cheerful. She praised the lovely weatK^t^ ^^tA V^^jt^^^ 
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Francis would come early, so that they might make up 
a morning party to the Brumthal. 

Ottilie was greatly relieved. She saw that this cheer- 
ful self-possession was in no way assumed, but was the 
natural appreciation of life by a young girl whose 
wounds were not deep. 

"If papa returns before I do, only say that I have 
gone out ; and if breakfast is ready at eight o'clock, do 
not wait for me. Til meet you at church." 

How gay and bright everything seemed in the street, 
even at this early hour. 

The clear blue sky, the vivid green of the trees, and 
even the gray old houses lightened perceptibly in the 
spring sunshine. Gayly dressed women, with their 
more soberly clad escorts, were hurrying hither and 
thither, either going to church or to catch the first morn- 
ing trains out of town. 

Ottilie crossed the Odeon Square, and turned into 
the Maximilian Strasse by the Arch of Victory. 

At the hotel she inquired for Herr Othmer, and was 
shown by the servant into the little salon on the second 
floor. Othmer was at breakfast. 

She expected to find him very much excited, but he 
greeted her quietly, and as he drew up a chair beside 
her, begged her to take a cup of tea. 

" Pardon me," said Ottilie, nervously ; " I see every- 
thing about me swaying and tottering — my very exis- 
tence, and that of my children ; and you meet me with 
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the air of a man who is receiving an ordinary morning 
visitor !" 

** You expect advice — more than that, help — ^from me, 
dear Ottilie, and I think my cold-bloodedness should 
quiet you. Tell me all that has happened," he said, as he 
broke a raw egg into his coffee, while Ottilie, becoming 
more and more excited the while, related what had 
occurred on the previous evening. Othmer finished his 
meal. 

"Truly, it is an unexpected complication," he said, 
soberly. " The only thing that remains to be done now 
is to tell Aster the truth." 

" I would rather die !" cried Ottilie, with anguish in 
her voice. "You do not seem to comprehend ; he will 
not allow his brother to marry the daughter of a traitor ; 
what will he do if he learns that the wife of thf regicide 
is now his own wife ? He would cast me off forever." 

" Seventeen years of unalloyed happiness, so you told 
me yesterday, have certainly been a justification for your 
conduct. Shall not these seventeen years speak for you 
with your husband ? My dear Ottilie, you and your 
husband are both such remarkably good people ; only, 
unfortunately, your weakness and his weakness meet 
together upon the same point. You are — forgive me for 
saying it — both, in a certain sense, cowards : he, about 
what the world says and thinks ; and you, likewise — 
only that your world is what his judgment of it is. 
Have courage to stand upon your own characters. 



\ 
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What need to care what people think of Sabine's birth 
and your past life ?*' 

" If you have no better advice than that to give me, I 
am just as helpless as I was before," moaned Ottilie. 

They were both silent. From the street came the 
sounds of laughter and hurrying feet. Horses* hoofs 
clattering over the old stone pavement and the rumble 
of wheels. Sounds of bells through the hotel as guests 
arrived or hurried hither and thither through the long 
corridors. 

" What do you say to this plan," began Othmer at 
last, giving her a sharp glance. " To tell Sabine the 
whole truth and then induce her to renounce all claim 
to Francis ?" 

Ottilie paled. 

" No ! " she said, with trembling lips. " No ; better 
far to die than have a child of mine forego a life's 
happiness on my account !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



"the halcyon time of youth and love." 



Othmer paced to and fro for some moments before he 
turned and said to Ottilie : 

" Your husband would not expect to find me so free 
from prejudice as to be utterly indifferent to custom 
and appearance. Were that my disposition, he would 
be repelled rather than attracted. But I think he has 
already recognized in me that true independence of 
character which looks first at the right of the thing and 
afterward to what is customary. Perhaps a word from 
me, the persuasion of one who apparently has no 
interest in the matter, might give him what I am per- 
suaded he secretly wishes he had — courage to consent 
to this alliance. He has invited me to spend to-day 
with you — very well, I will come." 

" If it were only possible !" cried Ottilie, with fervor. 
* And Sabine — what will she say to it all .?" 

" We w^ill send for her and see. I have already made 
inquiries, and find that rooms 32 and 33 on the first 
floor are occupied by a Frau Bottcher and a young 
maiden." 

"Yes?" said Ottilie, becoming again conscious of the 
proximity of her dearly loved daughter. "Give me 
paper and a pen. " 
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Othmer looked over her shoulder as she wrote with 
hasty hand : 

■' My child, I am near you. Come, that I may embrace 
•' Your Mother." 

Othmer rang. 

"Take this letter to room No. 32, and give it to the 
younger of the two ladies," he said to the waiter. 

" Very well," the man answered, and left the room. 

Silent and with anxious hearts they both waited. 

The servant went quickly along the corridor ; they 
could hear his faintly echoing footsteps as he descended 
the stairs. When he reached the first floor, he stopped 
to give a maid a kiss, then, with beaming countenance, 
continued his way and knocked at room No. 32. 

"Who is there? Who is there?" called a sharp, 
un melodious voice. 

" A waiter, with a letter." 

"Ah, wait — wait a moment," 

Then the door was opened wide enough to permit a 
white-sleeved arm to reach through. The man put the 
letter in the hard-working hand which was extended to 
receive it, and said : 

" For FrSuIein." 

The door closed again with a click. Then the old 
lady in her little, white night-gown and black skirt, 
with her night-cap covering head and ears and tied 
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securely under her chin, scrutinized with good-natured 
face the envelope. 

" Sabine ! Fraulein Sabine I" 

" Yes, I am coming, as soon as I get on my frock," 
responded a girlish voice from the next room. 

" Here is a letter. Of course, it is from the Herr 
Baron." 

To the good old soul, Francis Rawlston was always a 
baron ; that his father or his grandfather had been a 
lord and yet he should not have a title was to her out 
of the question. 

The door opened, and a young, graceful girl, not above 
middle height, with slender, but fully developed figure, 
entered the room. Her head, with its heavy braids of 
rich, dark hair, poised so finely on the slender neck, 
reminded one at once of the outline of a Grecian statue. 
Her face, with its regular features, was a counterpart of 
Ottilie's, though the complexion and the bright, expres- 
sive eyes were, perhaps, the most striking points of 
resemblance. 

Sabine was yet fastening the bodice of her blue and 
white frock as she entered the room. She took the let- 
ter, and hastily tore open the envelope. She was both 
terrified and rejoiced when she read its contents. But 
she made no comment, for she had learned from her 
childhood up to keep her own counsel. 

" I am going to leave you for a few minutes/' she 
said. 

" Has the baron come already ?" 
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** No ; but a lady whom I know and who has learned 
of my arrival is here and wishes to see me. Francis 
won't be here until half-past eight." 

Sabine said it all very quietly. But as soon as she had 
closed the door behind her, her feet flew over the floor, 
and in her haste she twice passed the room for which 
she was in search on the floor above, without discovering 
the right number. 

How had it happened that her dear mother was here ? 
How had she found her ? Had she seen her yesterday 
when she visited the art galleries, and then went to the 
theatre with Frau Bottcher as Francis had told her to 
do, in order that she might have some diversion during 
his absence ? Could this be the city in which her 
mother lived and labored ? If so, perhaps she knew 
Francis' kinsfolk — his sister, Abigail Witter, and his 
brother, Bertrand Aster. 

Sabine was puzzled and confused. She Anally asked 
a porter to take her to the room of which she was in 
search, and be brought her to Othmer's apartments. 

She knocked timidly. 

"Come in," called out a man's voice. 

A man's voice! What did that mean? Shyly she 
opened the door. A cry of joy ! There stood her dearly 
loved mother with her arms open wide. Sabine was in 
their embrace in an instant. 

"Mamma! Mamma! Where did you come from ?*' 

"And you? To take a journey without my permis- 
sion, Sabine ?" 
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" Mamma, I will explain it all to you. You must for- 
give me. But the important matter which has brought 
me here — I will tell you all about it very soon — when it 
is all definitely settled." 

" I know all," said Ottilie with a pained smile. ** The 
man who is wooing you, Francis, is my brother-in-law, 
my second husband's half-brother." 

Sabine did not comprehend what she said. 

" You ?" she stammered, " you — you are—" 

Ottilie freed herself gently from her daughter's em- 
brace, and led her to Othmer. 

" This man," she began, deeply moved, " is your 
father's only brother, and the only kinsman you have in 
the whole world. You must love him dearly." 

Sabine looked at him as in a dream and Othmer felt 
himself strangely moved. As he gazed into the lovely 
face of his young niece, he could trace a strong resem- 
blance in it to that of his dead brother, as well as to 
Ottilie. The same winning witchery in the eyes, the 
same bewitching smile ; for a moment it seemed as 
though his unfortunate brother's eyes were smiling into 
his. 

" Sabine," he said, with deep emotion, as he drew her 
gently toward him, " you shall be my daughter, and 
henceforth have a home with me." 

She shook her head. A bright, almost unconscious 
smile flitted across her face like a sunbeam. 

"I have that already." She said it joyfully as she 
looked at him. 
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" Poor child, do not be too certain." 

" Oh, I am doubly, trebly certain of one now, for I 
have found one in my dear mother," she cried with fervor. 

" Let me explain — " murmured Ottilie. 

" Yes, mamma, do. Tell me all — and quickly, too, 
dear mamma." 

She knelt by her mother's side, and rested her arms 
on her lap. Othmer could not keep his eyes from her 
glowing countenance. 

Then Ottilie went again through the story which she 
had told Othmer on the previous day, omitting all that 
was harassing, and coming as soon as possible to the 
part concerning Francis's announcement to Sabine and 
his brother's outspoken and determined opposition. 

"And you see," she concluded in a dejected tone, 
" that while your happiness is placed in question, mine 
would be gone forever if my husband learned of my 
first marriage." 

Sabine shook her head. Her serenity was not in the 
least disturbed. 

" Mamma, you say that your husband loves you. 
Well, cannot you prove to him in your own person that 
a wife or daughter of an unfortunate person is not of 
necessity in unison with him in his errors ? My poor 
father was far from worthy — you are goodness itself. 
Perhaps Bertrand might discover something good or 
trustworthy in me also." 

Othmer smiled. Her reasoning pleased him. 

" But the name — the name," sighed Ottilie. 
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Sabine looked toward Othmer, and gave him a 
satisfied nod. 

"My uncle, who christened himself anew in English, 
can adopt me. Your ear, mamma, must certainly have 
noticed, that * Ottmar ' and * Othmer ' when spoken in 
English, sound very much alike, and yet, singularly 
enough, Bertrand discovered nothing significant in the 
close resemblance between the names of my uncle and 
my father, even after you had told him that Herr Oth- 
mer had once had a brother who brought misery to all 
his own family. And if your husband noticed nothing, 
how much less likely will the world at large do so. The 
truth can easily remain a secret in our immediate family." 

The superiority of an independent and courageous 
soul over one which had ever been fearfully oppressed, 
made itself felt at once. 

A gleam of hope was beginning to force its way into 
poor Ottilie's heart. 

Sabine's clear head and simple solution of all difficul- 
ties delighted Othmer. 

"You are a girl after my own heart," he said, heartily, 
" and you shall indeed be my daughter, in heart as well 
as name, and I will have patience with no man who 
refuses to admit you into his family." 

Sabine pressed his hand warmly. 

" What eyes Francis will make when he hears it all," 
she said, with a laugh. 

" You must not tell Francis a word of our conversa- 
tion," said Ottilie, uneasily. 
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Sabine responded quickly : 

" Conceal anything from Francis ? No ! I will have 
no secrets from him." 

The words were hardly uttered, when she realized 
what an implied reproof they were to her mother. 

" Forgive me, sweet mother — forgive me !" 

Ottilie kissed her. 

" Well," said Othmer, " be wise and prudent, and for 
the sake of your own future happiness, remain silent 
until to-morrow." 

" My husband has sharply forbidden Francis to speak 
of his love-affair at all to-day," Ottilie explained. 

" Oh, dear," sighed Sabine, " then you are going to 
rob me of him again for another whole day, and I shall 
have to go sight-seeing again with Frau Bottcher in 
her best silk gown. Oh, it will be so dreary without 
Francis." 

" Do you then love him so dearly ?" asked her mother, 
anxiously. 

"Yes," said Sabine, simply. It sounded like a "yes" 
at the altar. Her face was radiant as she said it. 

There was something pathetic in her manner and in 
the expression of her face at this moment. Ottilie felt 
the dawning of a great resolution within herself. No, 
better far to sacrifice her own life than to inflict pain 
upon this noble child. 

Suddenly a new thought seemed to strike Sabine. 

** Mamma," she cried, " have I brothers or sisters ?" 
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The tears forced themselves into Ottilie's eyes, and she 
kissed Sabine tenderly. 

"Yes," she said, "one sister — and your hearts were 
wrought from the same gold. And a brother, who is as 
honest and true as Francis." 

Sabine was fairly intoxicated with delight. A mea- 
sureless joy seized her. She embraced her mother and 
her uncle, and danced around the room, saying : 

" How happy we shall all be. How very happy we 
shall all be. How good God has been to me. Oh, how 
thankful I am ; yes, more than thankful." 

She raised her clasped hands to heaven, and laughed 
and cried. She grew feverish with joy, and all obstacles 
in the way of her happiness seemed to vanish forever. 

" Only until to-morrow," she said at last. 

The clock struck the half-hour after eight. As she 
heard the stroke, Sabine glanced at the round dial-plate 
set in the graceful little clock on the mantel. 

" He is coming ; this is the time. Adieu, mamma ; 
adieu, uncle — papa. To-morrow — to-morrow." 

Ottilie had scarcely time to embrace her and say she 
would be with her again early on the following morn- 
ing, when Sabine was gone. The two who remained 
behind looked at one another with proud, happy eyes. 

" Yes," said Othmer, aloud, rightly interpreting 
Ottilie's thoughts, " it is our duty as well as our right 
to venture all for this dear child's sake. She is worthy 
of all the happiness which we can bring her." 

Sabine flew with winged feet to her own room.* 
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•* Has Francis come — ^yes ?" she asked, breathlessly, 
as she entered the room. 

**The waiter was just here and announced that the 
Herr Baron was waiting in the salon for you," said Frau 
Bottcher. 

" Then, quick, quick !" 

Sabine drew the old lady by the hand to the door. 
Frau Bottcher looked upon such haste as anything but 
dignified, and withdrew her hand from Sabine's detain- 
ing fingers. She, the wife of an officer of the Prussian 
government, with an assured income, realized what was 
due to her oWn dignity Such a journey as she was at 
present undertaking was a delight which she never 
would have thought of even in her wildest dreams, but 
no one should ever think that she did not know how to 
properly demean herself under the circumstances. She 
was always solemn and dignified, and never permitted 
her face to exhibit the good-natured smile or the sud- 
den frown of impatience which those of her own house- 
hold knew so well. She frequently referred to the one 
single journey which she had made with " papa," five 
years before, into the Saxon Switzerland. "Papa" 
and " mamma " were the pet names which this childless 
couple gave one another. When Frau Bottcher would 
begin with "When papa and I were in Dresden," 
Francis could with difficulty restrain a smile. The 
picture of the old man in his dressing-gown and cap, as 
he sat sipping his coffee on the day when Francis first 
saw him, rose before the young man. 
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The day being Whitsunday, she had donned her best 
attire — a silk gown with a pattern of huge black flowers 
on a back-ground of brown. The bodice was unques- 
tionably a very close fit, and was finished at neck and 
sleeves with deep ruffles of white crocheted lace, with a 
broad gold pin to fasten it at the neck. She wore a 
little watch-chain of braided hair, with golden clasps, 
around her neck, from which was suspended her watch, 
which she hid within her bosom. Her hair was thick 
and dark, and, with the exception of two little curls 
which hung one behind each ear, was plastered down as 
smooth as quince juice could make it, and fastened with 
a comb in a little knot at the back of her head. 

Sabine hurried down the steps so quickly that the 
poor old soul, with her very new and very tight shoes, 
could with difficulty keep up with her young prot/g/e. 

They found Francis sitting on a sofa in a little salon 
which looked out on the Maximilian Strasse. He had 
thrown one leg over the other and was impatiently 
switching the leg of his trousers with his cane. Near 
him lay a beautiful bouquet. 

When Sabine entered, Francis sprang up and kissed 
her hand. Their eyes met in a deep, happy glance. 
Then Francis turned, as in duty bound, to Frau Bottcher 
and inquired with solicitude after her health. That 
made the worthy creature very happy, for just at that 
moment a waiter passed through the room and saw her 
extend her hand to the " baron." 

" I am a little later than I had expected to be^" FratvcA^ 
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explained ; " but I have just come from my brother's, 
where I went to inquire about my sister, who was some- 
what indisposed last night. Although Ottilie is much ' 
better this morning — she had gone out for a walk — I 
think it will be wiser, in view of the state of her health, 
to wait until to-morrow before introducing you to my 
family. I left word at the house that I should not be 
with them until evening. This day belongs to you." 

Sabine pressed his hand. If he but knew all she 
knew ! 

" Breakfast is served," announced the waiter. 

Frau Bottcher stepped majestically forward to the 
breakfast room, fingering her hair chain with her chubby 

m 

fingers as she went, to show how perfectly easy and at 
home she was. 

While Francis, with Sabine on his arm, followed, he 
whispered : 

" The difficulties of which I spoke appear to be greater 
than I had anticipated ; but Bertrand will not be willing 
to part with me, and when I give him that alternative he 
will yield. Everything else will follow then in good 
time. I'm not afraid of the future. When he sees you, 
little conqueror, all will be won." 

Sabine lifted her happy and glowing face to her lover 
with a look of deep emotion. 

" Be of good cheer," she said. " I feel the spirit of 
prophecy on me. Love is mightier than prejudice, and 
will prevail." 
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Then they sat down to their breakfast of broiled steak 
and tea. 

" This is the English fashion," said Frau Bottcher, 
desirous of exhibiting her knowledge of the world. 
"When papa and I were in Dresden, we made the 
acquaintance of an English family, Vho always ate fish 
with their morning coffee." 

The truth was, the English family sat at a neighboring 
table, and the Bottchers' acquaintance with them was 
confined to watching them,reat. 

Sabine, from behind the ' c6ve'rtf of the flowers which 
stood on the table before "hef, exeSianged a laughing 
glance with Francis,. who was wicked enough to lead 
Frau BottcKer on in tji'e Recounting cff lict^ jeminiscences. 

The breakfast ; was prolphged'in this way to a late 
hour. The good w^jn^in ata.of altthle^ dainty dishes 
Francis kept offering ber'one after^^another, and she 
would very gladly have qaten the last of sol fruite 
and the last cutlet i la Soubise ; but she considered it 
more proper to leave something on the table. 

Francis rang for a carriage. 

" Will you be back to dinner, sir ?" asked the waiter. 

** Yes," answered Francis. " Have dinner for three." 

" One o'clock or five ?" 

" Five." 

To dine at the table cThdte^ or, as she called it, " tabeU 
doh'^ was, for Frau Bottcher, the refinement of pleasure. 
She observed accurately the order of the courses, and 
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sent her husband each night an exact transcript of the 
day's menu. 

The waiter now handed her her bonnet, with its trim- 
mings of black lace and violets. She put it on with 
care before the mirror, and tied under her chin an 
immense bow of broad, stiff ribbon. 

In a few minutes more, they were sitting in a car- 
riage, Frau Bottcher proud and erect, Sabine leaning 
blissfully in a corner, and Francis sitting opposite to 
her. They drove toward Nymphenburg, they wandered 
about in the park like truant children, and they talked 
much folly and a little sense — as lovers always do. 

Sabine wanted to know everything — how Mary and 
Axel looked, and all about the family re-union in the 
Aster household, and the love which all bore to Ottilie. 

" Oh !" cried Sabine, " how I will love her beyond all 
meaure !" 

" Dear child, *' said Francis, with a shade of sadness, 
" Bertraad must first give you the right to love her." 

But she pressed her hands against her young breast, 
as if she would repress something, and said, solemnly ; 

" God has given me that holy right, and no man can 
take it from me." 

From time to time the lovers remembered that Frau 
Bottcher was very patiently following their ramble, and 
Francis would turn himself half round and point with 
his cane to some glen or statue or lake, and say : 

" Only look, my dear Frau, how beautiful that is !" 
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But he invariably turned back to Sabine before he 
had finished speaking. 

So passed the long and happy day. The budding 
trees, the swelling flowers, the song of the birds, all 
proclaimed that Whitsuntide had come ; the halcyon 
time of youth and love. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 



Abigail rose late and unrefreshed. While her maid 
was dressing her, the cook came in to receive her instruc- 
tions for the day's dinner. Ah, how chilly it was this 
morning ; she shivered, and said aloud : 

" How cold it is !" 

The maid and the cook looked at one another ; the 
room was warm as summer ; the sun shone in at the 
windows which looked out on the wide garden. 

When the maid had raised the sash, Abigail heard the 
sound of a clear voice singing in a neighboring house : 

" Poor aching heart, be not afraid, 
When all seems lost, the tide will turn." 

Abigail listened to the fresh voice and to the words 
which came forth so confidently from the lips of the 
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young girl who sang them, as though she was chanting 
a paean of praise dn this glorious Whitsun-morning. 

Abigail shrugged her shoulders. 

" Shut down the window again." It was closed at 
once. 

The cook still stood waiting to receive her orders. At 
last, in a tone of impatience, she reminded her mistress 
that she was awaiting her pleasure. 

" Pardon me, my lady, but will there be four or five 
guests at dinner to-day, and shall I truffle the fowls or 
not ? The salmon which was ordered did not come. 
What shall I have in its stead ?" 

Yes, but how had it all happened ? Bertrand had 
turned her out of his house ; out of the house where the 
sun always shone. 

" Well ?" questioned the cook, waxing more impa- 
tient. 

"There will be no dinner to-day," said Abigail, as she 
sat in her low dressing-chair, staring vacantly at the red 
shoes which her maid was just buttoning. Something 
about the red shoes pleased her — she tried to think what 
it was they brought to her mind — ah, now she knew — 
Karin, in Anderson's fairy-tale, who danced herself to 
death in her red shoes. 

'* No, there will be no dinner to-day," she repeated, 
once more. 

"All the better for me," thought the cook, and said, 
aloud : 
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" Then, if I have only dinner to prepare for you and 
the master, may I go out a little while this evening ?" 

Abigail nodded several times. When she was all 
dressed and the final touches put to her dainty white 
morning-robe, she sank down wearily on the edge of the 
bed. 

" Breakfast is already served," her maid told her. 

She rose and left the room obediently. 

Kurt was already seated at breakfast. The little fel- 
low had a white bib fastened around his neck, and held 
in his tightly closed fists an egg-spoon, which, judging 
from the yellow streaks around his mouth, he had just 
been smearing over his face. Now he was going to 
make holes in his bread with it. 

" Now I am going to pour milk in this hole," he 
exclaimed to his mother, by way of greeting. 

He would have been as good as his word had not his 
nurse, who stood behind his chair, taken the cup away, 
with a sharp reprimand. 

Abigail took no notice of the strife between them, 
which was ended by the woman leaving the room to 
bring " mamma's " cocoa, and returning with a loaf of 
breakfast-cake as well. 

" I want cake, too ; I want cake, too !" shouted Kurt, 
clapping his hands, and fiinging his arms about so 
violently that he did finally upset his cup of milk. 

The nurse cut a piece of the cake for him, and then, 
when his mouth was full, put a glass of milk to it 
and forced him to drink. He pushed her haad b^sik.^ 
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at last declaring, solemnly, that he wouldn't take 
another drop. He ended by saying : 

" ril kick and scream before I do." 

He sat quiet for a minute or two, looking intently at 
his mother. At last he said : 

"Yesterday you were so good to me, but to-day you 
do not notice me at all, mamma." 

The nurse told him to be silent and not bother 
" mamma." 

" ril talk to her just as much as I please," he gave 
back, saucily. " Mamma, are you going to play with 
me again to-day? Mamma, mamma, do you hear me?" 
he exclaimed again, impatiently. 

This time she looked up. 

" Yes, yes," she said. " Nurse can wash your face and 
then bring you to me. I will play." 

" Hurrah ! Hurrah !" shouted the child, as he fairly 
kicked himself out of his little high-chair. 

** Then you shall sing : * My boy, will you join the 
recruits ?' " 

Mary had brought him that song and it was the only 
melody he knew, or rather, the only words of any song 
which he could sing, for he thought all lively, martial 
music must be " My boy, will you join the recruits ?" 

Abigail went with dragging step toward the music- 
room. At the door, she stopped and asked a maid : 

" Where is Herr Witter ?" 

"The master has a bad headache," she said, "and 
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went out early. I heard him tell Fritz, though, that he 
would be back to dinner," explained the maid. 

Abigail opened her piano and sat long before it with 
her hands lying idly on her lap. Then she played a lit- 
tle prelude, altogether unconscious of what she was 
doing ; then one or two of Schubert's melodies. The 
words which had come across the garden to her that 
morning still sounded in her ear. She stopped playing, 
abruptly. 

" It's false, utterly false," she said. " The tide will 
never turn again, never turn for me." Then she laughed 
aloud, a mocking, despairing sort of laugh, and began 
in quick restless time the '* Fledermaus " waltz. While 
she was playing, Kurt came in through a side-door 
which he slammed violently with the thoughtlessness of 
childhood. 

Abigail started with affright and nervousness and her 
hands struck the wrong notes. Then she shivered. A 
discord affected her as a chill blast would have done 
other women. 

" Go on playing," said the child, as he lifted her hands. 

Abigail sighed. What were the hours and the days ? 
What was life altogether to her ? What had it ever been 
to her ? She thought with a dazed feeling of despair. 

She began playing again. This time the sublime 
music of the song of praise in " Fidelio." And suddenly 
she felt her soul exalted by the inspiring strains. She 
forgot her child, who stood so patiently by her, forgot 
the bitterness and misery in which her heart wa.^ ^\nm^- 
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oped. She did not play on from one number to another 
in regular succession, but unconsciously took her special 
favorites. She went from the pious phantasie of the 
captives' chorus to the terzette, 



" Your reward will come in a better world." 

and then began the finale with its songs of appeal for 
charity, 

" Thy brother help in hour of need." 

Her soul seemed to rise to heaven with the exquisite 
melody, and tears were glistening in her eyes. 

The child stood quiet and silent, even though the 
music sounded to him heavy and dreary. But when the 
time finally changed, he danced about his mother with 
a shout, and sang : 

" My boy, will you join the recruits ?" 

But the unmelodious sounds did not reach her ear. 
She was reveling in the opening bars of one of Beet- 
hoven^s most powerful sonatas. The dross of this 
world seemed to have fallen from her and she was pray- 
ing with all her soul to the Ruler above to give her 
strength to lead a better life. 

So sat the mother for a long hour with her little boy 
by her side. He in unconscious joy of life and child- 
hood sang his song through, again and again. 

She, with oppressed and aching heart, prayed 
devoutly that comfort and relief might come to her in 
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this her hour of need — comfort and relief, and a light to 
lead her to those higher paths of righteousness and 
peace. 

An hour above and away from the world for Abigail 
— only an hour from the weight of oppression which 
environed her. And then, with a sensation of horror, 
she fell suddenly, like a frost-bitten butterfly, to the 
earth beneath. 

" Count Joseph Esterhazy," announced a servant. 

Abigail turned round slowly on her piano-stool and 
gave the maid a singular look. 

" Count Esterhazy — shall I show him in here ?" The 
maid thought her mistress was going crazy, she stared 
at her so strangely. 

" I do not care to receive Count Esterhazy. I — I have 
a headache. I have gone out." 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

" Count Esterhazy heard you playing on the piano." 

" I will be excused — I am engaged." 

She rose and went to the mantel and laid her head 
against the cold marble. She listened with nervous 
intentness for the little stir on the stairs and the 
sound of the bell which should announce that Count 
Esterhazy had shut the glass-door which led to the 
vestibule and had gone out. 

But the bell did not sound, and the woman came back. 

** Count Esterhazy is extremely sorry to disturb you, 
but says that it is absolutely necessary that he should see 
you for a few moments." 
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Abigail's head sank more heavily on the stone. 

"Tell him to come in," she said. And a second later, 
though she did not look up, she felt that Joseph Ester- 
hazy was in the room. And a shiver ran through her 
as he approached her. 

Kurt, whom the visitor had not greeted, was fright- 
ened by his mother's position. He thought she was 
crying, and crept up to her and hid his face in the folds 
of her gown. When Abigail saw his little curly head, 
and perceived that he was clinging to her, she felt she 
had a mighty protector, and the courage, which seemed 
to have for a moment forsaken her, returned. 

She raised her head proudly, and putting one hand 
on her son's head, and clasping his chubby fist with the 
other, she turned to Esterhazy with a cold, haughty 
look, which was returned with one of amusement and 
exultation. Her contemptuous expression was met by 
one of mocking superiority. 

" Notwithstanding that I told you yesterday, dis- 
tinctly, most distinctly," began Abigail, "that — that — " 

" That, being in a bad humor, you had quite suddenly, 
without any good reason — on the countary, with no 
reason at all — decided to deprive me of the pleasure of 
your society," interrupted Esterhazy, in cool, insolent 
tones. 

" Yes," she agreed, hastily, " yes, and in spite of all 
that, you force yourself into my presence to-day." 

Esterhazy looked down at his glove-buttons. 

" An affair, which is for me very unpleasant, my dear 
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madam, has brought me here," he began. " And my 
steps. have been quickened by the belief that I was com- 
ing to a woman whose heart I knew would always feel 
a friendly interest in the man whom she once — yes, 
even day before yesterday — " 

Kurt's great intelligent eyes, staring at him so intently, 
disconcerted him strangely. 

*' Pardon me, my dear madam," he said, " but I must 
see you alone." 

Abigail drew her chi4d closer to her. 

" My boy remains here." 

" It's to your interest ; you had better send him away." 

" I will hear what you have to say only in his pres- 
ence," said the poor woman, gathering courage for a last 
effort. 

Kurt had listened attentively to every word which had 
been spoken ; his mouth was partly open and his eyes 
turned questioningly from his mother to the man whom 
he stigmatized as " bad " for vexing mamma. 

" Kurt is a good boy ; Kurt will stay with you, dear 
mamma," he said now. 

"He shall stay," she said, hopelessly. "You may 
speak in French if you wish." 

This was a bad alternative for Count Esterhazy, who 
was in no condition to explain, in a foreign tongue, 
without any preparation whatever, an affair which he 
wished to develop in a very, very delicate fashion. 

" Why refuse me when you know how 1 adore you. 
The rapture — " 
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He spoke in French. 

" Do not annoy me with such twaddle, if you please," 
Abigail answered sharply, in the same tongue. 

He gave a stamp with his foot. 

"Madam," he cried, "you make it impossible for me 
to explain." 

He paced the floor impatiently. She followed him 
with her eye as though watching a tiger, in order to 
avoid his spring. 

Then he stopped before the piano, and, resting his 
elbows on the cover, slowly drew off his gloves. While 
he was drawing the fingers off carefully, he began to 
speak, as though he was not addressing Abigail : 

"A young man like myself, without family, without 
fortune, and thrown altogether upon his own resources, 
with no one to advance his interests or speed him in his 
career, must indeed be one of life's best sailors to keep 
his ship always afloat. He must rely upon a wily tongue 
when his purse is empty. He could not endure the 
misery of his existence in society, were it not that the 
sympathy and good-fellowship of lovely women enable 
him to live through long, lonely days — were it not for 
the rose-tinted hours which he passes in the companion- 
ship of some soul-charming and apparently sincere 
creature. Picture to yourself his overwhelming feeling 
of desolation when he discovers that a woman in whom 
he has every confidence — a woman in whom he imagines 
he has found a life-long friend and confidante — suddenly 
becomes as capricious as an April sun, and hides herself 
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behind a cloud. Shall he then lack the courage to take 
this woman into his confidence in his hour of need ? 
She, who is the only living soul in whom he can confide." 

Abigail sat staring at him. 

While he was speaking in a slow, tedious monotone, 
throwing a note of sadness into his words, a horrible 
conjecture was slowly gaining ground in her mind. All 
the disagreeable things which had been said about this 
man to her, and which had passed through her mind 
without leaving an echo, now came back in full force, 
and her whole soul seemed to ring with them. When 
Esterhazy stopped, she said quickly, in French, as 
though the words must be said at once : 

"What is it you will have? Speak !" 

He looked at her. The expression of horror in her 
face, the stony look in her eyes, the expansion of her 
nostrils told him that she understood what he wanted 
before he had spoken. 

" You have divined it," he said, slowly. 

" You want money ?" she said, below her breath, and 
in French. 

He nodded his head. 

Abigail shut her eyes and leaned her head back. 
Her hands were as cold as those of the dead, and her 
limbs seemed paralyzed. And now Esterhazy went on 
to explain, quietly, and in a low, conversational tone, 
half in German and half in French, in what a painful 
and embarrassing position he had been placed by a loss 
at play, the night before. He never played, as she 
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knew, but her heartless conduct of the previous day had 
made him so reckless that he would have done anything 
for excitement. How he expected a sum of money from 
his Vienna banker in a few days, but, in the meantime, 
the debt of honor must be paid, and, in thinking it over, 
he had said to himself the one from whom I shall bor- 
row will be " my friend, the traitor Abigail." He had 
come to her in his hour of need, although it was con- 
trary to the usual prejudice that men should seek help 
from the other sex. 

Then he ceased, knowing that he had lied through- 
out, and knowing equally well that the silent, pale, 
motionless woman before him knew also that he had 
lied. 

He waited uncomfortably long for an answer. The 
mother did not lift an eyelid, and the child's steady 
glance seemed fastened on his face. 

The unhappy wife had heard little of his explanation. 
Her thoughts, her wretched thoughts — were hunting 
for money. If she could but fling the gold at his feet 
this minute, this very second. 

Her purse contained but a comparatively small sum, 
and her fortune, if it was still intact, was at the Witter 
banking-house. 

" I have nothing, I have nothing — no money at all," 
she stammered, at last. 

" Ah," said Esterhazy, with polite sympathy, " a thous- 
and pardons, madam ! It makes no difference, abso- 
lutely none, whatever. I can easily get some friend or 
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acquaintance to help me out of my temporary embar- 
rassment. I only came to you because it seemed 
natural to turn to a dearly and highly honored friend. 
Mr. Witter or Mr. Aster will, without doubt, lend me 
the required sum with pleasure." 

Abigail was before him in an instant. Quite near — 
quite unexpected. Her eyes were balls of fire. 

" Miserable ! Miserable r she said. " Gredin r 

Esterhazy retreated a step or two. He watched the 
trembling wife silently. 

" How much ?" she asked. 

He named a sum. 

She nodded. 

" My dear lady," he said, with an air of amiable con- 
descension, " eight days hence, when we talk over this 
meeting, we will laugh at the semi-tragic air of 
importance which we have given to it — when I shall 
have the honor of paying my little debt to my * good 
comrade.' For such you have, indeed, proved yourself 
to be to-day. Rest assured, I shall hold you in highest 
esteem all my life long for your goodness to me." 

He grasped Abigail's hand in order to kiss it, but she 
withdrew it hastily and put it behind her. 

Esterhazy did not appear to notice it. He made his 
parting adieux just as. usual. He patted Kurt's little, 
blond head as he asked : 

" And when can I have it ?" 

Kurt shook his head free from the detaining hand, 
and Abigail answered, in a toneless voice : 
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" To-morrow, or the day after, you shall have what 
you desire." 

Then he went out. 

She heard the door close behind him, as he left the 
house, and knew his hand would open it never more. 

Kurt spoke to her. She did not hear him. She went 
slowlv backward and forward in the room. 

The child grew very weary. He sat down at the 
piano and began drumming on it. 

"I can play splendidly, mamma." 

No one answered him. He turned around ; his 
mother had left the room. 

She had forgotten him and all else, except the one 
fearful thought of her humiliation. She had gone 
down-stairs and out of the house. She did not notice 
that the people stood still to stare at the woman in her 
white morning-gown and red shoes, as she crossed the 
street with her train dragging in the dust, and her face 
livid as death. 

She mounted the steps mechanically to her brother's 
apartments, and rang the bell. 

Minna opened the door, and gave a surprised cry : 

" Frau Witter ! What is it ?" 

" Is your mistress at home ? Is she alone ?** said 
Abigail. 

" I hope nothing has happened to Master Kurt. No ? 
It must be something else," moaned the maid. 

" Is she alone ?" repeated Abigail. 

"The uncle from America is there. Herr Francis was 
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here early this morning, but only stayed a few minutes. 
He will be back again to supper. The master has gone 
out with the children, because — because FrSulein Mary 
had a headache, and ** — the woman was rambling on, 
when Abigail interrupted her. 

" You can go now and tell your mistress that I wish 
to see her alone." Her voice sounded, not like a voice, 
but like a distant echo. 

Ottilie, who was talking quietly with Othmer, sprang 
up affrighted, as Minna announced, excitedly : 

"Frau Witter is in the vestibule, and wishes to speak 
with you alone. Ah, she looks so miserable. Something 
fearful has happened, I am sure of it." 

Othmer rose. 

"I must tell you," whispered Ottilie, "Abigail was 
ordered out of the house yesterda)' by my husband ; he 
was very angry at her. She has come, without doubt, to 
make her peace with me. She's a nervous, unfathomable 
sort of creature. Pardon me for sending you away so 
summarily. But you won't be kept waiting long, I 
trust." 

She opened the door into the dining-room as she 
spoke, and Othmer entered it, finding to his discomfort, 
a minute later, that he would be forced to remain in the 
half-dark room, and perhaps become an unwilling lis- 
tener to the conversation in the adjoining one, for, on 
trying the door which led into the corridor, he found it 
locked from the outside. 

Ottilie awaited Abigail's entrance wlthd^^^Vj xs^qs^^-^ 
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heart. She could yet hear Bert rand's violent words of 
the evening before, to his sister, and while she had at 
the time thought them just, she now felt that her hus- 
band had been too severe. All anger had left her soul, 
and a feeling of deep sympathy and compassion came 
in its stead, as she looked into the pale and distressed 
face of her young sister-in-law, who entered at this 
moment. 

"My dear Abigail," she cried, holding out both hands, 
" I am so thankful to you for coming. Mary is a sensi- 
ble little girl, and will be her old self very soon again, 
and her bright smile will soon appease her father's 
wrath, as it has already brought comfort to my heart." 

Abigail shook her head. She had not come on that 
account. She attempted to speak, but Ottilie, frightened 
by the desperate look in her face, took her hands, 
exclaiming, anxiously : 

"What has happened? I see some new misfortune 
written in your face. What is il ? Speak, I implore 
you !" 

" I am lost," gasped Abigail. 

"What has happened ? Your husband ? Your child ? 
Your fortune ?" 

Ottilie asked the questions shortly, fearfully, slowly, 
and each one brought a shake of the head from the 
almost demented woman who stood opposite her, and 
pressed her hands to her head, as though she feared the 
pain would really drive her mad. 

" What is it, Abigail ? What is it that is killing you ?" 
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She Stood before the stunned wife and wrung her 
hands. But still Abigail said nothing. Again Ottilie 
begged her in a voice in which impatience was mingled 
with anxiety to explain what it all meant. 

** Esterhazy !" she whispered at last. 

Ottilie was so startled that she grasped the back of a 
chair for support. 

" He wants ten thousand tnarkSy' added Abigail, in a 
hollow tone. 

Ottilie gazed at her for a long time. 

" And why ?" she asked at length, in a low tone. 

It was not the voice of the condemning judge, but 
rather the heart-broken tones of a mother mourning her 
lost child. And this low-spoken, hopeless, inexpressibly 
sad "And why ?" pierced to Abigail's very heart like a 
trumpet-sound. The walls which surrounded her, the 
walls of desperation, fell crumbling at the words. She 
sank at her sister's feet and clasped her knees, weeping. 

Ottilie let her cry. At last she said : 

" And you love him — you love him yet ? In all this 
misery it is at least best to speak the truth now." 

Abigail shuddered. 

"No," she said, huskily, "I never loved him. I don't 
know whether it was despair or sheer ennui which made 
me receive him. I do not love him." 

Ottilie closed her eyes. 

"Oh!" she sighed. 

That sigh spoke of more unhappiness than a thousand 
words could have done. 
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"What is to be done ?" she asked, after a little reflec- 
tion. 

" How do you propose to settle with him ? Through 
a pistol-shot or two which your husband or your brother 
shall exchange with him ? I fear he would hardly find 
your brother a worthy antagonist in a duel." 

Abigail rose and put back her disordered hair, as she 
said, with difficulty : 

" As one always settles with scoundrels — with money." 

*'But how can you obtain so great a sum without — 
without — " Ottilia hesitated. 

"Without my husband's assistance ? Through you," 
faltered the young wife, as she clasped her hands. Her 
eyes were fastened with a glance of such insane appre- 
hension on Ottilie's face that the latter trembled. 

" Through me I" she cried, while a pained smile flitted 
across her face. " Through me — who have for so many 
years worked like a bound slave in order that I might 
earn what I needed !" 

" But you did not need it for yourself," implored 
Abigail, speaking with short breath ; " not for yourself. 
Nor did you send it all to your poor kinswoman. I 
know you have saved some for Mary. Give me what 
you have. Save my life. You know I can give it all 
back to you in time — not to-day, but by degrees." 

Ottilie trembled. The hard-won money — her daugh- 
ter's only dower — to throw it away — upon this woman — 
and why ? She stretched out both her hands with such 
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a gesture of overwhelming aversion, that Abigail cried 
out: 

" Save me ! Save me ! Not from death, not from the 
world, but from Bertrand's censuring glance !" and she 
threw herself moaning on Ottilie's breast. 

Yes, she would bear the condemnation of the whole 
world rather than the scourge of her brother's con- 
tempt — that would be unbearable. 

Ottilie let her rest in her arms. She had a hard 
battle with her thoughts. Added to her strong aversion 
to part with Mary's little capital came the thought that 
even if she surrendered it, it was only half the sum 
required. 

Just then she heard a stir in the next room — as though 
some one had purposely moved a chair. She was 
frightened for an instant, but suddenly a gleam of light 
flew across her face. 

" Let me go — poor child," she whispered. " I know 
some one who will save us." 

She led Abigail to a sofa, upon which the poor lifeless 
woman sank with a moan, and then she hurried to the 
next room to Othmer. 

" I have heard all," he said, softly ; " first, I greatly 
deplored being a prisoner here — but now I see it was all 
for the best. Will your husband's sister take this 
money from me, or will she refuse ?" 

" She is too utterly helpless to refuse anything,*' 
answered Ottilie, sadly. " She would grasp at a straw 
with both hands." 
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"Then take me to her." 

" On no account. Only give me the authority to tell 
her that she is safe." 

Othmer pressed her hand. 

" Then get the address of this — gentleman and rest 
assured that he shall have what he demands to-morrow 
early, and then leave the city at once. Your hand shall 
not be soiled with this wretched business. And she — 
poor unhappy soul — shall not be annoyed further." 

" How good you are," said Ottilie, with emotion. A 
pathetic smile crossed Othmer*s fine face, wise with his 
knowledge of life. 

" How often," he said, thoughtfully, " have I bemoaned 
my lonely way through life. But I see that the journey 
of life, even in company, is not an easy one, when so 
many false steps are taken or when the way is as stony 
as yours has been, my poor Ottilie." 

" Bertrand*s love makes everything easy for me," she 
answered. " While I have it, I shall always be brave ; 
without it, I am nothing." 

" Well, as to this young wife," said Othmer, " say to 
her what you will — whatever you think necessary." 

Ottilie stepped out of the dimly lighted dining-room 
again, into the brightness and sunshine of the larger 
one. Abigail lay upon the couch, still and white, with 
closed eyes, while the gay sunbeams danced bright and 
hot bn the pallid face, and the flowers threw shadows 
from their window seat on the white flowing wrapper. 
Ottilie thought how often the graceful, pretty woman 
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had come across the street to sit in the sun, because, as 
she explained it, it never shone so . warm and bright 
eleswhere. 

To-day, on this bright, gay Whitsuntide, the laughing 
sun shone warm and glistening as ever on the dark, 
heavy heart of Abigail Witter. 

Ottilie leaned over her, and said, tenderly : 

" I have found a friend for you. Valentine Othmer 
will supply the money ; it shall go directly to the 
addess of that — of that — and you need not give your- 
self any further uneasiness about its payment.*' 

The gray eyes glanced up slowly with a terrible tired 
look. 

" And Bertrand — ** she whispered. 

"It shall remain a secret between ourselves. And 
even we will never speak of it again." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 



An angel of compassion could not have spoken more 
mercifully to a sinner suing for pity than did Ottilie to 
the poor wife who lay before her so worn out, so tired, 
in her frailty, of life and all its ills. 

" Shall I take you to my room, so that ycm can rest 
on the bed, dearest," she asked, "or shall Minna go 
home with you V* 

No answer, 

*' Come : I will get you my cloak, and Othmer will 
assist you home." 

" I can — alone," said Abigail, as she made an effort to 
rise. How heavy her head was, and her feet seemed 
weighted with lead. " 1 will go alone, ' she repeated. 
She gave a deep sigh. This hammering, heavy, regular 
and loud, which was going on in her head, could not be 
endured much longer, she felt. 

And the other felt that, in that hour, she stood in 
need of no man's help, and, like a wild animal wounded 
to the death, solitude was all she sought. 

With weak and wavering feet, Abigail went home. 

Home ? Perhaps she was on her way to that last 
home which is some day to be a refuge for us all. No ! 
As the longing for death assumed more definite shape — 
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as she thought of the peace and painless rest of the 
grave — a voice spoke loudly, loudly in her ear, telling 
her that to the courage of sin she dared not add the 
coward's fear of living. And her child's eyes glanced 
up at her, and said : 

" Do you dare desert me ?" 

Home ? Was it home, where simple, honest happiness 
dwelt ? 

No ; all, all in Abigail's life is lies ; and this home, 
too. 

She will govern it as former. She will doubtless 
soon learn to laugh again. But, in her soul, inexnn- 
guishably, the thought will burn, day and night, that it 
is all lies, all false. 

How swiftly the Isar's current flowed, scarcely stop- 
ping to reflect in her limpid waves the picture of the 
shore, girdling the edge of the park like a silver band, 
flinging sparkling pearls upon the leaves of the drooping 
willows which hung over its stream, and bearing away 
on its rustling waters the sounds of song and laughter 
from the merry ramblers strolling along its banks. 

The holiday was bright and sunny, and the park was 
full of a joyous company. Among them, wandering 
under the trees and over the grassy meadows, were 
Bertrand Aster and his children. The father strode 
thoughtfully along the river-walk, leading his daughter 
with knightly courtesy on his arm, while Axel ran in and 
out between the bushes, gathering beetles and butter- 
flies, Bertrand and Mary were both conscious that the 
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past night had brought a change in their relations. 
Yesterday, the father spoke to his daughter as to a child 
whom we notice tenderly, if, indeed, we have time at all 
to correct its gentle unreason. To-day, he spoke to her 
as tenderly as ever, but more earnestly, more consider- 
ately, and in an almost deferential manner. Yesterday, 
it was he who commanded the services of his child ; to- 
day, he anticipated her wishes as he did his wife's, and 
discharged toward her all the little courtly offices which 
he was wont to do toward her mother. His heart was 
strangely moved. Once he had walked through this 
very park, arm in arm with his young wife, in the joy of 
youthful love, and now there walked beside him another 
being, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, fully 
formed and fashioned by the hand of life. A new gen- 
eration had come up to maturity unobserved, and, to- 
day, for the first time, he comprehended that his daugh- 
ter was no longer a child. She was a woman, with 
rights and claims on life, like himself and his wife. A 
woman with d heart ripe for love as his heart and his 
wife's once had been. Was old age creeping over him ? 
Was the new generation thrusting the old aside ? Was 
the hour approaching when he and Octilie should sit 
lonely in the quiet haven, and watch the voyage of their 
children over the ocean of life ? The chill of autumn 
stole over him and he trembled. This Whitsuntide holi- 
day had not dawned for him. The spring was glorious 
and the trees were budding, but not for him. Spring 
<;$tme Qver the land to cheer the young, but the message 
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to the old was a warning fhat their claims on life were 
passing away. 

Only a little while and the wound in his daughter's 

heart would be fully healed, and this first pain would 

have served but to prepare her soul for the true love. 

Then she would no longer walk with him. She would 

walk with another through the long, spring day, with 

only a passing thought for him and for her mother. An 

unspeakable yearning toward his wife took possession of 

him. Everything else would pass away, youth would 

take itself wings and their children would leave them, 

but love, the divine verity of their existence, would 

remain with them still. Over that love, he felt death 

itself had no power, the grave itself would not be deep 

enough to cover it, and no stroke of fortune would be 

strong enough to break its holy bond. Let old age 

come then. He and his dear wife would laugh at the 

renunciations it imposed. 

" What makes you so quiet ?'* said Mary. 
" Am I quiet ? I ask pardon. You see fathers are 
sometimes impolite." He pressed his daughter's arm 
closer to his side, but was silent again. 

Mary wondered sorrowfully if it were she who had 
made him so silent. She had battled so courageously 
all day to speak, though her lips were most unwilling, 
and to laugh, though she felt so tired ; yet she was 
afraid that, after all, she must have appeared sad and 
ungrateful. No, she was not ungrateful to the kindest 
of fathers. How could she be ? 
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What cannot a father do ? The serious man of busi- 
ness who passes his days in dreary labor, who yawns 
with weariness whenever he has to listen to tales of 
young lovers' woes, and who always appears to consider 
little girls of sixteen as green and quite useless buds on 
the tree of humanity, how is it that he finds all at once 
the true way of dealing with a wounded heart ? Who 
taught him that secret ? He never learned it among his 
dusty papers at the government house. Yes, what can- 
not a father do ? 

Mary pressed his arm and brought him to a halt. 
She looked up into his face with a shy, moist glance, 
and then her eyes fell to the ground. Her lips trembled, 
her hand grasped her parasol convulsively, and her fin- 
gers played nervously with its tassels. 

" Papa—*' 

" Well, my darling." 

" I should like to tell you something."* 

" Go on, dear Mary." 

She thought a moment, raised her head, and fixed her 
eyes steadily on a bush near by, and said, in a choked 
voice : 

" You must not think, papa — that — that — I — that I 
am in any way sad about that stupid proposal of Mr. 
Heimburg. Forgive me, papa, if I am a little— quiet 
to-day. But do not be disturbed at all, please — not at 
all — I am really quite happy again." 

And then she burst into a passionate flood of tears — 
tears that all day long had waited for a merciful vent. 
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Her father folded her in his arms, and she laid her head 
upon his shoulder. He let her cry. He knew that 
those streaming tears were washing from her heart the 
image of the wretched man for whom they flowed. 
There was no better way. Yonder under the trees was 
a merry company of children, men and women ; sud- 
denly they began to sing — a merry song it was — and its 
glad notes told Mary that there was still joy in the 
world. She raised her head to listen, and dried her 
eyes. 

Axel now came running up, and thrust into their faces 
a horrible beetle, at the sight of which Mary screamed, 
and the boy stowed his prize away with a smile of satis- 
faction. 

"Now, children," said Aster, "I think we might 
quicken our steps, and when we get to the Maximilian 
Strasse, we will take a cab. Poor mamma has missed 
us long enough, and by this time she will have talked 
to Herr Othmer to her heart's content." 

"Yes, let us go back to mamma," cried both the 
children, and Aster noted with satisfaction that Mary's 
tones were gay and open. He smiled to himself. He 
almost envied her her youthful pain and her comfort- 
ing tears. And so they came home a merry party — 
with body and soul renewed by the warm sunshine and 
the balmv air. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE SILENCE BROKEN. 

The evening came, and Ottilie saw her children 
gathered around her ; for Francis came, his eyes beam- 
ing with happiness, and the bright assurance of victory 
on his brow. It was quite plain that he would not let 
the day pass without another effort to move his brother's 
stubborn will. 

Sure enough. Mary and Axel had scarcely retired, 
when Francis turned to Othmer, and said : 

"My dear sir, I must ask your pardon, if in your 
presence I allude to a subject in which you can have but 
a polite interest. But Ottilie has whispered to me that 
you know all about the matter which lies nearest my 
heart, and that I may look upon you as one of the 
family." 

Othmer bowed, but made no reply. 

" What is that ?" said Aster, as a frown of anger 
clouded his brow. " In spite of my express prohibition, 
you are going to annoy our poor Ottilie again with 
your love affair, although you saw that yesterday even- 
ing she was overcome by the excitement ?" 

" Oh, let him speak," cried Ottilie, as she exchanged 
a glance with Othmer. The visitor saw the sudden 
gleam of resolution in her eyes, and realized that the 
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hour had come when she was determined to venture 
everything. 

Francis laid his hand appeasingly on his brother's 
arm. 

" I have other duties not less holy to me than my 
duty toward you both,". he said, with manly earnestness. 
" Remember that I have given a pure, good and loving 
girl my word and my honor. Whatever you may think 
of my choice, you cannot wish me to play the coward. 
And it would be cowardice to leave Sabine so long in 
uncertainty as to what she has to expect from my 
family." 

"If the girl expegt« a .depi^yl^iri '/eq, you return to 

• ♦■.','■••,'•" • *^- _ '■-• 

Berlin, there's no liecessity for, yo'dr/Jtoubling Ottilie 
and me with the matter agaii^ 'iojfd^y/': said Aster, 
obstinately. ..».., ^.rjvV 

" My dear Bertrand;" saldOttilfef-as she stroked his 
clenched hand, "your consideration for me is making 
you severe toward Francis." 

" You are mistaken," cried the young lover, impetu- 
ously, " if you believe that Sabine is waiting in Berlin 
for your decision. She is here. I have brought her 
with me." 

Aster rose and strode angrily up and down the room. 

" Preposterous ! Who ever heard of such a thing !" 
he muttered, but all heard him. 

"I see and feel only too plainly," said Francis, "that 
you are resolved to oppose my marriage,- and so I tell 
you now that I am tired of the undignified r6U Ck^^xiSxxix 
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for your approval. I have a right to demand that you, 
before whom my whole life lies open as a book, in which 
you may find some weak passages, perhaps, but nothing 
which is marked with dishonor, should not hold me 
capable of folly. So now I will give you my ultimatum : 
You will recognize my betrothed, or I must part from 
you and yours. Only with her will I remain one of your 
family !*' 

" Francis I" cried Bertrand. Even Othmer felt him- 
self moved by this cry, for every one who heard it knew 
that it came from a wounded heart. 

No, it was incredible, it was impossible that his 
brother, his beloved, younger brother, to whom he had 
been a father, whom he had reared from childhood and 
who had shared all the joys and sorrows of life with him, 
was willing to go away from him altogether ! Were all 
the happy hours to be forgotten which Francis had 
passed under this roof and in this household of peace ? 
He whom their dying mother had laid upon Bertrand's 
breast — was he to desert his nearest and dearest friend ? 

Ottilie, forgetting her own mortal terror, took his hand 
tenderly, and Francis, in whose heart the hope sprang 
up that this emotion might be an elevation from which 
his brother's soul might catch a glimpse of possible 
reconciliation, spoke again in affectionate and persuasive 
tones. 

" Look, Bertrand," he said, beseechingly. •* Think of 
your own happy married life, and you will not be so 
hard. You have told me often enough that you knew 
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practically nothing^ of Ottilie's family, and that you 
learned from inquiries at Ottilie's birth-place — pardon 
me, Ottilie, if I am mentioning anything which you may 
not have known up to this time — that her father was an 
officer who, when he was retired, disappeared, no one 
knew whither. You knewr, too, that some sort of a 
shadow rested on Ottilie's family, which you were wise 
enough not to investigate. And so Ottilie came to you 
exactly as Sabine has come to me — an angel, who carries 
her worth in herself, and has no need to have it guaran- 
teed by a family connection." 

Ottilie trembled, and clung more tightly to her hus- 
band's hand. She had never known that Bertrand had 
made inquiry about her parents ; but it was quite 
natural, and the proper thing to do. 

Bertrand's brow flushed. It was unspeakably painful 
for him so have Francis allude to these things in the 
presence of his wife, and of her kinsman, Valentine 
Othmer. 

" The situation was somewhat different," he said, in a 
constrained voice. " I saw Ottilie in a very difficult 
position, which she maintained with extraordinary dig- 
nity and patience ; and I found myself, even before I 
was conscious of my love for her, watching her dai]y life 
with great interest. That her parents were dead, and 
she was forced to support herself, she had already told 
me. She was a martyr to my aunt's whims. The old 
lady could not bring herself, at first, to place confidence 
in a woman who silently submitted to all her changing 
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humors. • There's something back of all this tractabil- 
ity,' said my aunt. So, acting under instructions from 
her, I made the inquiries to which you allude, and ascer- 
tained that Captain von Warnsdorf was a nobleman of 
spotless name, that his wife came of an excellent family, 
and that he had an only daughter. In this way, Ottilie's 
name and birth were raised above all question, and her 
character and disposition I had long and frequent oppor- 
tunities to observe and judge. When I found her, in 
this last respect, to be also a woman of rare excellence, 
what difference could it make to me that there was a 
dark spot somewhere in her family connection } But 
you, Francis, have known the woman of your choice only 
a few weeks, and are, perhaps, merely fascinated by her 
youthful charms." 

Aster had talked himself into a better state of feeling, 
and now he added, almost cheerfully : 

" Besides that, I believe in the principle of heredity. 
If any one had told me that Ottilie's father was a good* 
for-nothing and her mother a frivolous woman, who 
knows whether my love would not have succumbed to 
the judgment of reason. But, of your Sabine we know 
nothing, except that her father — to put it in the best 
light — was a man of inordinate and mock-heroic vanity. 
Of her mother, we know absolutely nothing. Is she good 
or bad, stupid or intelligent, loose or virtuous ; who is 
this mother, and where is she ?" , 

Othmer looked at Ottilie steadily, and with an ex- 
pression of command. 
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She raised her hand^ closed her eyes for a second^ 
unlocked her fingers from her husband's, stepped back 
a pace and said, aloud : 

" Here she is ! I am she !" 

Francis uttered a loud cry. Aster bent forward, his 
mouth open and his eye fixed and cold. 

" No," he stammered ; " say * no.* What do you 
mean ?'* 

" Bertrand," cried Ottilie, in wild excitement; " Bert- 
rand, kill me, you have a right to do so ! I was Robert 
Ottmar's unhappy wife !" 

She stretched out her arms to him, but he stood as if 
turned to stone, and did not draw her to his breast, so 
she sank at his feet and clung to his knees. 

" Ottilie," cried Francis, wringing his hands. " Oh, 
speak, is it true ?" 

" Yes," said Valentine Othmer, resting his glance on 
Aster. " Yes she was my brother's wife, and that she 
might gain subsistence for herself and her child, she 
threw the hated name from her, as I also have done. 
When she perceived that the man whom she loved and 
who loved her would have destroyed her and his happi- 
ness for a prejudice, she concealed from him a fact which 
was only a sad episode in her life. She would not per- 
mit a misfortune of the past, of which she was innocent, 
to ruin the present and future of herself and of a noble 
man. Have not the seventeen years convinced you that 
you and Ottilie were intended for each other ? And 
does not your present unwillingness to overlook the 
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name of Ottmar persuade you that you would then have 
wrecked your own happiness, had you known all ? Sabine 
is worthy of her mother. Ottilie has cared for her from 
a distance, it is true, but she could not have had her 
child with her, had she remained unmarried and in a 
dependent position. She has worked for her daughter 
with indefatigable energy ; Bertrand Aster, you have 
seen how tireless your wife has been in her labor. She 
has watched over her daughter's youth with wakeful eye, 
and guarded it from all ignoble influences — you know 
the noble spirit of your wife !" 

"Oh !*' cried Francis. " Oh, Ottilie, what you must 
have suffered ! Othmer — no, it is incredible — Sabine — 
does she know ?" 

" Only since yesterday does she know her mother's 
name, and that she is living here. I, too, have entered 
her life this morning for the first time. We begged 
Sabine to say nothing to you for one day," said Othmer, 
kindly. " She did it very unwillingly. And Sabine is 
from this day my adopted daughter, Herr Francis, and 
I shall take legal steps at once to give her my name. 
Perhaps, when you ask your brother whether you may 
introduce him to Miss Sabine Othmer^ he may not object." 

"Bertrand !" cried Francis, in joyous tones, turning 
his head while he still held Othmer's right hand in both 
his own. 

Bertrand and his wife have never moved — he still rigid 
and dumb, and she at his feet. 
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At Francis* call, Bertrand gave the first sign of life. 

" Leave me alone," he said, hoarsely. 

Ottilie tried to rise, but she would not have succeeded, 
had not Othmer gently aided her. Supported by his 
arm, she moved toward the door. 

" You remain," said Bertrand. His voice was strange 
and harsh. 

Francis took Ottilie's hands in his and kissed her. 

** I go," he whispered, " but have courage, Ottilie. 
Your children and our love will be your defenders." 

Then he took Othmer's arm. " Come," said he, " let 
us go to Sabine. And you can tell me everything on the 
way." 

Husband and wife were alone ; but Bertrand seemed 
to have forgotten the presence of his wife, though he 
had commanded her to remain, only a moment before. 
Ottilie felt that her strength was going ; the fortitude, 
wibh which, for so fnany years, she had borne her 
secret torture, was deserting her. There was a roaring 
sound in her ears, like the noise of rushing waters. Her 
knees refused to sustain her longer and she sank into a 
large arm-chair which stood near the table, exhausted 
and broken, like one to whom death is welcome. But 
into her soul qame a strange peace, whatever might hap- 
pen now the burden of secrecy which she had carried so 
long, as Atlas carried the globe, had fallen from her, 
and in her heart was a feeling of inexpressible relief. 
She comprehended perfectly, in this hour, the feeling 
which prompts a murderer to deliver himself up to 
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justice. Rather a hundred deaths than a weighted con- 
science. Although it was no wrong which she had con- 
cealed, and although her reason now gave her absolu- 
tion for her act, as it had done through all the long 
years, nevertheless, in this hour, she comprehended that 
her secret, because she concealed it, and because of the 
person from whom she concealed it, had with time 
become to her like a load of sin. She folded her hands 
upon her breast, and laid back her head upon the cush- 
ion, and closed her eyes. 

Bertrand Aster was still standing in the same spot, 
his hands clasped before him. It seemed to him as if an 
abyss yawned before him, and if he ventured to take a 
step he would plunge in its bottomless depths. At 
length, however, he went slowly and heavily to the win- 
dow, and as he put out his arm to raise the sash, he 
knocked a flower-pot from the sill. 

The rude noiso startled him ; he turned and looked 
at his wife. There she lay, with closed eyes, and on her 
still, white face an expression of death-like peace. This 
woman, whom he loved more than all else on earth, had 
lived a lie for over seventeen long years by his side. A 
lie ? What lie had she told him ? Was her love for 
him a lie ? Ah, no. Even in this hour his heart. beat 
warm and strong, as he thought of the truth, the 
warmth, the fidelity of her love. Surely, unquestion- 
ably, she had loved him above all measure. There was 
no falseness there. Was her virtue a lie ? Not that, 
either. No woman is able, in the terrible intimacy of 
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married life, during seventeen long years, to simulate, 
virtues which she does not possess. All the lofty quali- 
ties which he had admired and venerated in his wife 
were truly her own. No, she had told him no false- 
hood. She had simply concealed from him an incident 
in her life which would have robbed him of the courage 
to make himself and her happy. And their long and 
blissful union proved that she was right, and every day 
of their happy past was to him a proof that he owed 
her gratitude, not condemnation. And yet these lips 
could be silent so long toward him. Oh, how that hurt ! 
And behind that brow had dwelt a proud sense of 
superiority which looked down with condescension upon 
his prejudices. How that humiliated him ! And had 
he not, within an hour, in this very room, justified that 
condescension by his refusal to receivie Sabine, Robert 
Ottmar's child ? And now the self-contained and 
courtly gentleman, Ottmar's brother, and the Hotspur 
Francis were doubtless at this moment saying to one 
another, that this opposition to Francis' choice to-day 
had given Ottilie a fresh proof that she had done right. 
Aster clenched his hands till the nails cut the palms, and 
his eyes never moved from his wife's marble face. 

How worn she looked, and tired — so tired ! Yes, she 
might well be tired. Had she not labored without 
respite during all these years, through busy days and 
long, sleepless nights, to provide for her child, the child 
of the criminal, and for his children as well ? Had not 
her industry and her self-denial so increased his worldly 
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possessions, that he was now in a better position to dis- 
charge the duties of his station than any of his col- 
leagues. Oh, yes, those busy hands and that active 
brain might well be tired. And besides all this, she had 
carried the load of her painful secret. The man shud- 
dered. He began to comprehend what that meant. 
That was something superhuman. Only a woman can 
have such endurance. But strength so overburdened 
gives out at last, and suddenly. A new terror took. pos- 
session of his heart. Yes, Ottilie looked like one who 
could go no farther, and who was glad that the struggle 
was ended. 

But — oh — her paleness did not seem natural ! her 
countenance was so immovable ! what if the revulsion 
of this hour should prove too much for her? What if 
death — his heart beat with wild alarm, he took a step 
forward ; but when he moved, it seemed as if the 
shadow of the dead man rose up between him and her. 
He thought he read upon her pale brow in flaming let- 
ters the hated name. He breathed heavily, and tried to 
think clearly and soberly, as was his wont. His heart 
alone must teach him to overcome the mortification that 
his wife had had a secret from him so long. There was 
something in him still which revolted at the thought. 
He felt he could not get used to it ; he would suffer 
too much. Suffer ! He was startled again, and a flush 
of shame overspread his face. The words of Francis 
rang in his ear. 

" Oh, Ottilie, how you must have suffered !" 
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In an instant, his whole love was aflame, and he com- 
prehended the martyrdom of this woman ; he realized 
that to her self-sacrificing devotion he owed his happi- 
ness and- his life. The past stood before him clear and 
distinct as the present ; he recognized now, and would 
not deceive himself to excuse his anger, that it would 
have been just as impossible for him to give Ottilie up, 
as it would have been impossible for him to overlook the 
fact that she had been Ottmar's wife. She had spared 
him a horrible and hopeless struggle. She had been 
silent until to-day, that he might call upon their years 
of happiness to witness for herself and for her worth. 

" Ottilie !" 

She opened her eyes slowly, as if waking from a dream. 
And was it not a dream ^ Her husband knelt at her feet 
as she had knelt at his, and clasped her in his strong 
embrace, as he lifted to her face a look of keen anxiety 
and deep love. 

" Ottilie !" 

The cry was full of tenderness, and brought a faint 
smile to her lips. 

" Look at me. Speak to me," pleaded Bertrand. 
**Tell me that the agony of these long years has not 
taken from you the courage of life, and that you will be 
mine, now for the first time, all mine." 

She sat erect and looked at him with incredulous gaze. 
Her lips moved but gave forth no sound. Her heart 
could not yet grasp the truth, that he forgave — so quickly 
— so completely. 
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He read her thought in her look, and he clasped her 
closer still, as he whispered : 

" My wife ! Let me be the father of your first child, 
too !" 

Then Ottilie's lips gave forth a sound. A cry of bliss 
and gratitude. She flung her arms around her hus- 
band's neck, and bent her head on his. 

And so, while their lips uttered confessions and par- 
dons and vows for the future, they solemnized the begin- 
ning of a new and shado^le&s-bliss. 
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